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THE CONDITION OF THE GERMAN WORKINGMAN! 


The fact is established that Germany has lately made great 
industrial advance; that the amount of goods produced and con- 
sumed has enormously increased; that her foreign trade has 
grown at a greater rate than that of other European countries. 
But the ultimate aim in studying the economic conditions of a 
country is not to establish the amount of imports and exports, or 
the quantities of iron or textiles produced; these are only means 
to an end. The real object of all such inquiries is directly or 
indirectly to ascertain the degree of prosperity enjoyed by the 
people, and the causes therefor, so that other countries may learn 
to make use of the same means if they have brought prosperity, 
or to avoid them if they have proved obstructive. We want to 
know what effect economic changes have on the welfare of a 
people. Industrial progress is not always synonymous with eco- 
nomic prosperity. The darkest chapter in the economic history 
of England covers the period during the first half of the nineteenth 
century, which we know as the period of the Industrial Revolu- 
tion, when the wealth of that nation was increasing by leaps and 
bounds, and the great mass of the people were living in the most 
appalling degradation on the scantiest incomes. 


1A chapter out of the author’s essay upon The Cause and Extent of the 
Recent Industrial Progress of Germany, submitted in the Hart, Schaffner, and 
Marx contest, upon which a first prize was awarded. 
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The rate of wages and the amount of incomes tell us much 
about the economic condition of a people, but with them we must 
also have some information as to the prices of the common articles 
of life and the cost of living. Yet even with these facts before us 
we cannot draw absolute conclusions. The same money income, 
possessing the same purchasing power, will secure for one person 
a comfortable existence, while to his neighbor it will mean 
poverty. Between the people of different nations this ability to 
utilize goods and income varies greatly, especially between a 
wasteful people like the average American, and a frugal one like 
the French. 

Obviously many of the conditions by which we are sur- 
rounded are quite independent of goods which we may purchase 
with an income. Municipal ordinances, clean and well-lighted 
streets, public parks, schools, and museums are just as real 
advantages to those who possess them as the goods which they 
purchase with money. 

Rates of wages have of course another interest for students of 
economic conditions, inasmuch as wages are one of the most 
important constituents of the cost of production. For this pur- 
pose, however, it is necessary to take the point of view of the 
employer and regard wages as outlay for labor force, or cost of 
labor. The employer is not so much concerned as to the amount 
he pays to the individual workman as he is about the total sum he 
must pay for a given quantity of work performed. So the ques- 
tion turns about the amount and quality of the performance of the 
workman. Therefore, high wages may not indicate a high cost of 
labor, nor low wages a low cost of labor. If we find a difference 
in the customary rate of wages paid in two countries, we are not 
justified in concluding that one of the countries produces goods at 
a less cost than the other, and is consequently better able to com- 
pete in the markets of the world. 

A little over a year ago Professor Ashley published his study? 
of German wages, as a contribution to the tariff controversy now 

*? The Progress of the German Working Classes during the Last Quarter of a 
Century. London: Longmans, Green & Co. The book appeared in December, 
1904. 
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being agitated in England under the leadership of Mr. Joseph : 
Chamberlain. The free-trade party has referred to Germany as a 
protectionist country in which the condition of the workingman is 
bad. Professor Ashley frankly admits that his researches are | 
made for the purpose of refuting these statements, but, since he 
has relied upon facts and statistics to maintain his thesis, we may 
accept without hesitation the results reached by this trustworthy : 
authority. Professor Ashley has compiled from various sources 
certain statistical data indicating the general upward tendency 
of wages during the recent past. Some of the evidence cited by 
him and other additional data are given below. 
The first table is compiled from the Imperial Insurance Sta- 
tistics, and covers the wages of all men, women, and children 
engaged in building, mining, metallurgy, textile, and chemical 
industries. These returns have been collected for the purpose of 
reckoning the compensation to be given for accidents. According 
to law, the excess of wages above 1,200 marks per annum is to be 
reckoned at one-third the actual amount. That is, if a person is 1 
in receipt of 1,500 marks, 300 marks is to be returned in these 
statistics as 100 marks, and the total annual wage at 1,300 marks 
instead of the real amount. The effect of this, of course, is to 
underestimate the increase of wages whenever they are above the 
1,200-mark limit. It is to be assumed that, if the wages under 
1,200 marks have increased, those above that figure have likewise 
increased; so that the fault of the table is that it shows a much 
smaller rise of wages than actually occurred. | 


GERMAN WAGES, 1886-1900, AS RETURNED BY THE INSURANCE 
AUTHORITIES 
(Percentage of wages in 1900) 
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The important industry of ship-building employed 50,451 men 
in 1889-1900, of whom 15,341 were ship-builders, 9,906 machin- 
ists, 6,696 helpers, and 2,816 boiler-makers. These classes com- 
prise 64 per cent. of all the employees of the industry, and the 
statistics of their wages will afford a clear view of the general 
condition of wages in this industry. 


WAGES PER HOUR AT A HAMBURG SHIPYARD ® 








1880 1890 1899 





Ship-builders 28-35 Pf. 32-45 Pf. 34-48 Pf. 
Machinists 30-33 35-42 39-43 
Helpers 26-28 31-34 33-34 














This general improvement in earnings took place in spite of 
the fact that a reduction of the hours of labor, an introduction of 
the eight-hour day, took place in the middle of the eighties. 

The movement of wages in coal-mining is exhibited by the 
following figures, compiled by the Labor Department from official 
Prussian sources, and published in the Abstract of Foreign Labor 
Statistics (1901), p. 30: 


AVERAGE ANNUAL EARNINGS OF ADULT COAL-MINERS IN PRUSSIA 
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In the textile industry the rise of wages has not been so 
marked, but improvements in conditions not appearing in statistics 
have taken place; for instance, the disappearance of hand-loom 


* Schwarz und von Halle, Die Schiffbauindustrie (1902), pp. 105-11, 124. 
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weavers and domestic workshops. The proportion of women and 
children employed has also increased, and their lower wages 
naturally tend to bring down the average. The increase in the 
percentage of women employees has been from 38 in 1882 to 45 
in 1895 of the whole number of persons employed. The industry 
employed in 1895 about three-quarters of a million people. The 
following statistics deal with about 117,000 out of the whole num- 
ber of employees : 


AVERAGE ANNUAL EARNINGS OF THE OPERATIVES EMPLOYED BY 
THE TEXTILE ASSOCIATIONS IN SILESIA AND ALSACE * 








In Silesia In Alsace 





M. 401 ee 
401 M. 600 
410 592 
415 601 
425 606 
435 618 
438 617 
439 608 
444 624 
446 630 
453 645 
461 649 
471 655 
483 663 
494 670 
506 eee 











That the general upward tendency of wages has affected all 
classes of labor, from the skilled to the unskilled, is shown by the 
table giving the wages of day-laborers in the large cities. These 
figures are compiled by local authorities under provision of the 
sick-insurance laws, and represent “the rates of daily pay cus- 
tomary in the locality.” The increase, on the average, has been 
about 25 per cent. from 1884 to 1904. 


*Sybel, Stérung im deutschen Wirtschaftsleben, I, pp. 145-48. Published in 
the Vereine fiir Social-Politik, Vol. CV (1903). 
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CUSTOMARY LOCAL WAGES OF DAY-LABORERS IN THE LARGE CITIES, 






























1884-1904 

Towns Population 1884 1900 1904 
DOOR «6:04 0:846:0:06605. 00500006 606008 135,000 -2.0 |M.2.4 +2.4 
AROOE 0000 cece cccccccescccccccccese 161,000 2.5 3.0 3-0 
Es 6 os0c sens ccc cccesesecseces 141,000 2.4 2.4 8.7 
NN 1i44 Kets Reeens dese eeundeaned 1,888,000 2.4 2.9 2.9 
PAGER. cc cccccccccccsccees socc cece 163,000 +e 3.0 3-5 
a5 2 606s wnnensnges 504s.00eeen 422,000 1.6 2.0 2.4 
I i want bbne hs toed Meakaees 128,000 ee 2.2 2.5 
SEED 5 6.6.0:560s000scctessees 189,000 2.0 2.5 2.9 
COMBS cc cccccccccccccccccceccoes 206,000 2.0 2.28 2.5 
PE bata scacdocnscsetancsaaan en 372,000 2.5 2.5 3.0 
 aciadadh cage eee be aa Onee eee 106,000 2.4 <a 2.6 
I 6:00 0.045 6400 40602000 eKs oeee 140,000 1.8 2.0 2.5 
PS $550 6sacceneeinennn tonnes 142,000 2.0 2.5 2.75 
PD K-60 0s kebceceh Keke seeeensaes 396,000 6 2.5 2.8 
EL bins Ch seiesnbaanenntones 213,000 2.4 2.4 3.0 
cise backs oa ana bend ih be 156,000 “on 2.4 3.7 
66 C0G660+ ch e00evs sins eaneme 118,000 2.4 2.4 2.8 
EE AEs ccs toecnd vadaceseete 288,000 aaa 2.5 2.8 
Is 6660-6 +.0005 060660064640 600008 156,000 2.1 2.2 2.45 
PROMO «60.0 00006: sccccccccscecece 705,000 eee 3.0 3.0 
POITEE cccseice cccccce. cseseesocees 235,000 1.8 2.4 2.7 
ike Khks AAO CRI RAO de eRe 106,000 2.1 2.16 2.5 
AE ah AoA COREE DERE COEKEECR DREN 107,000 2.9 $.9 3.2 
NINE 0.060 600600 cocecsossceces 189,000 $.9 2.0 3.3 
RMNIENE 606 c0c6 sacs ccccess seeeeesece 456,000 mee 2.0 3.0 
PI 00:00 9:0 Kecceesseecsesests 229,000 2.0 2.0 2.5 
ED 6:6: 406' 60 snes need eseceeupen 141,000 2.3 2.7 2.9 
ee ne rer ere 499,000 e.9 2.5 3.0 
POMINONE « ccccccoscccccces cece coes 261,000 sare 2.2 2.9 
Ciaid 400406. 60-006 46 400660004060 117,000 1.6 1.6 2.0 
NONI s ccc ce cccscccecccccccesccces 210,000 2.0 2.25 2.5 
NID 6 cnc 6ccccicsvecosescesecce 151,000 2.2 2.5 2.5 
ONIN ono c'cincc dtc cece cecceceoess 176.000 2.0 3.7 3.0 











The next table is compiled from the pay-roll of an engineering 
establishment, and shows not only a rise in wages, but also a 
greater steadiness of employment : 
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THE ANNUAL EARNINGS OF WORK-PEOPLE EMPLOYED MORE THAN 
TWO HUNDRED DAYS PER YEAR IN A MAGDEBURG 
ENGINEERING ESTABLISHMENT © 








NuMBER OF EMPLOYEES RECEIVING 
Amount or AcTuAt EARNINGS THE Various AMOUNTS 
arks 





1887 





TOO—200. . cece rcccccccccccccscccccseecece eeeeee 





Total number employed 200 days or more 381 1,041 
Total number employed 545 884 1,296 
SO ink is 60 ce ctchevertinsiareioaowes oon 69.9 80.2 80.3 














The largest private industrial concern in Germany is the well- 
known Krupp Iron Works at Essen, which employs about 24,000 
people. The average daily wages of all the employees from 1871 
to 1900 is shown by the following table: 


AVERAGE WAGES PER DAY IN THE KRUPP WORKS, 1871I-—1900° 








Marks Per Cent Per Cent 





3.03 100 bs ; 134 
128 , 135 
105 ‘ 139 
120 ; 147 
130 P 150 
133 . 155 
134 . 157 
135 























® Beck, Lohn- und Arbeitsverhiltnisse in der deutschen Maschinenindustrie 
(1902), p. 40. 

* Statistics of the Essen Consum-Anstalt prepared for the Diisseldorf Exposi- 
tion, p. 24. 
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In the chemical industry the average wages have increased 
considerably during the last few years. The annual average wage 
per workman in this industry for the last six years is as follows :* 


Pk nac co otseveiaan re rere M. 922.03 
PRcakeckaue sadness ee Wikis sccnnnsceacs 948.31 
Par éuaseanateis Ce errr err 965.71 


According to the income-tax returns, the average income of 
the German citizen has increased as follows :® 


iia son bide aan 372 SE re ee ee 650 

Clearly money wages of German workmen have risen con- 
siderably in all industries. At the same time there has been a 
marked reduction in the number of hours of work per day. That 
this advance in money wages has not been entirely counterbal- 
anced by a rise in the cost of living, and that the improvement has 
been a rea! one for the workingman, is demonstrated by the fol- 
lowing table of prices of food in the Essen market, which is given 
in connection with the wage-table for the employees of the Krupp 
Works : 

PRICE OF FOOD AT ESSEN, 187I—1900° 
(Expressed as percentages of the amounts given in the first year) 














Bacon Beer, 2d VEAL, 2d PoraTors Rye 

YEAR per Kilo per Kilo per Kilo 100 Kilos Breap 
Price % Price % Price ¢ Price Price 

1871....| M.1.40 100 awe esi obese -+» |M.8.00 | M.o.16 
1875.... 1.49 106 | M.1.10 100 | M.1.15 100 5.60 +15 
1880.... 1.53 109 1.16 105 1.20 104 7.94 .18 
1885.... 1.44 102 1.20 109 1.20 104 6.11 -14 
1890.... 1.71 121 1.26 115 1.22 106 5.98 -14 
1891.... 1.50 106 1.30 118 1.25 109 8.47 -17 
109@.... 1.55 110 1.30 118 1.20 104 7-47 .18 
1893.... 1.51 107 1.21 110 1.13 98 4.86 13 
1894.... 1.50 106 1.24 113 1.17 102 5.27 12 
1895.... 1.41 100 1.30 118 1.27 110 5.93 12 
1896.... 1.36 96 1.23 112 1.21 105 5.30 13 
eee 1.51 107 1.20 109 1.25 108 6.04 -14 
1898.... 1.63 116 1.20 109 1.33 115 6-27 -14 
1899.... 1.47 104 1.20 109 1.40 121 5.87 -14 
1900... 1.44 102 1.22 III 1.40 121 5.56 -13 





























™ Handbuch der Wirtschaftskunde Deutschlands, Vol. III, p. 495. 
®Sombart, Die deutsche Volkswirtschaft im XIX. Jahrhundert, p. 459. 
* Exhibit of the Consum-Anstalt, p. 24. 
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Such statistics as these which have just been cited prove 
conclusively that the rate of wages has risen during the recent 
past, and has risen more than the price of the necessities of life, 
showing that the German workingman has shared in the pros- 
perity of the country. Another indication of the improvement of 
the labor conditions, especially of the lowest class of labor, is the 
great falling off of emigration during the last decade. There is at 
present a greater immigration into Germany than emigration 
from it. 

We have refrained from going into the question of the com- 
parative wages of England, the United States, and Germany. 
Professor von Halle, of Berlin, who has intimate personal knowl- 
edge of the labor conditions of the United States and England, 
as well as those of his own country, says that wage statistics for 
the purpose of comparing the condition of the workingmen of 
one country with another are Schwindel. Even if it were pos- 
sible to calculate a sort of “ real wage” by mingling together wage 
statistics with those of the cost of living, we should still lack a 
suitable basis for conclusions as to the comparative prosperity of 
the workingmen of the several countries. There are too many 
elements besides wages and prices to be considered in comparing 
the condition of one people with that of another, and it would 
seem to be much more reasonable to draw conclusions from actual 
observation of conditions as they exist. 

Nor does a comparison of wages prove of much value in 
determining the cost of labor as one of the factors in the cost of 
production. The capacity of the workmen varies so much that the 
laborer most highly paid is often the cheapest to his employer. In 
this connection it must also be remembered that high wages may 
sometimes be unfavorable even to the workingman, when they are 
procured at the expense of health. The man employed on piece- 
work, straining every nerve and muscle all the day long, and 
snatching a bite of luncheon at noon without quitting his bench, 
may establish a record for efficiency which is the boast of the shop, 
and may receive a wage that is above the usual pay of his class; 
but what does it profit him, if by so doing he has squandered his 
health and energy recklessly, and breaks down long before he has 
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reached old age? Moreover, it is perhaps more than likely that 
he has been spending every cent of his high income as fast as it 
came. Leaving his work every night in a state of exhaustion, his 
weakened nerves are not able to withstand the temptation to 
drink, and his ample income permits the indulgence. 

The slower-moving German, taking his hour and a half or 
two hours for Mittagsessen, with two Pausen besides, may not get 
half as much pay, but at the same time he may get twice as much 
satisfaction out of life. Professor Schulze-Gaevernitz?° says that 
the hours of labor in the textile industries were two more than in 
England, but that the machinery ran Io per cent. slower and only 
80 per cent. of the working-time, while in England it ran from 
g2 to 95 per cent. of the time. 

There is a surprise in store for every American who visits 
Germany expecting to see want and misery on every hand. He 
will search in vain in the large cities for districts which he can 
compare to the East Side of New York or the Hull House district 
of Chicago, at least so far as external appearances go. There is in 
Berlin nothing which is at all like an American slum. At first he 
will be inclined to attribute this condition to the superior municipal 
government which makes Berlin the cleanest and best-regulated 
city in the world. He will still believe that the essential condi- 
tions of the slum must exist somewhere, although concealed from 
the public view behind the white walls of the monotonous rows of 
flat buildings which, in the poorest quarters of the city, look very 
little different from those of the fashionable Charlottenburg 
streets. 

He will look for signs of degradation and misery in the people 
on the streets and the children running about. Of course, he will 
see evidences of poverty, but it is a respectable, dreary dead-level 
of poverty, which is something quite different from the pictur- 
esque loathsomeness to be seen in our slums. He will fail to find 
that ragged, filthy, drunken depravity which marks so many Eng- 
lish cities, as, for example, Liverpool and Manchester. At first he 
may be tempted to attribute the difference to the German govern- 
ment, and imagine that the extreme poverty is prevented by large 


” Der Grossbetriebe, 1893. 
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distributions of poor-relief. Authorities will tell him, however, 
that there is much less expended in purely charitable enterprises 
in Germany than in England, and that the German pauper class 
is small compared with that in England. Professor Schmoller*? 
says that the burden of public poor-relief is twice as great in Great 
Britain as in Germany. 

On the other hand, there are probably fewer of the working 
class who are really weil-to-do in Germany than in England or, 
of course, than in the United States. Competent observers have 
frequently remarked this lack of extremes in Germany. On 
this point Professor Ashley quotes from the report of the dele- 
gation sent by the British Iron Trade Association to investigate 
German industrial conditions as follows: 

So far as Germany is concerned, the greatest difference, compared with 
our own country, consists in the amounts received by many of the head “ mill- 
contractors” whose counterparts practically do not exist in Germany, the 
engineer there taking the full control, oversight, and responsibility of his 
department. Apart from these men, there is not the difference in wages paid 
as between Germany and this country that is commonly supposed to exist, 
taking into consideration the whole of the manufacturing departments in the 
iron and steel works. In other words, the general distribution of wages is 


more evenly balanced, and we do not find the extremes that obtain amongst 
English workmen. (1896) 


Herr von Berlepsch, former Prussian minister of commerce, 
sums up his opinions on the condition of the working classes in 
the following quotation from a recent speech: 

First let me say that I am well aware that the condition of industrial 
wage-earners has, on the whole, become better in the course of recent decades, 
and that with some industries and classes of workmen the improvement has 
been quite considerable — although altogether apart from the blessings, which 
can hardly be overestimated, of the insurance against sickness, accident, old 
age, and infirmity. Absolute, permanent poverty has considerably diminished ; 
indeed, it has practically retreated to certain branches of “home” work. ... . 
The fact needs no long argument; even the leaders of the Social Democracy 
now recognize that the theory of the progressive impoverishment of the masses 
can no longer be maintained. Slowly and by little steps rises the well-being of 
the general body of the peopie; and no small number of those classes of the 
population which thirty years ago obtained a bare subsistence, have now made 
their way into a middle class and enjoy a fairly adequate income. 


™ Schmoller, Grundriss der allgemeinen Volkswirtschaftlehre, Vol. II, p. 325. 
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How shall we account for this absence of extreme poverty 
among the working class in Germany? A difference certainly 
exists between the German and the Anglo-Saxon in respect to 
education and training. The German thinks that every person 
must be educated for his calling in life, no matter how humble that 
may be; and the opportunity is provided, indeed in most of the 
cities it is compulsory, for every man to receive instruction in his 
trade. The continuation schools (Fortbildungsschulen) provide 
instruction evenings and Sundays for those who are employed 
during the day. The educational system of Germany goes far to 
eliminate that class of helpless incapables which is the despair of 
the charitable societies of England and America. 

Another cause of the favorable condition of Germany as 
regards poverty is the greater sobriety of the proletariat, notwith- 
standing the fact that statistics show the consumption of alcoholic 
drinks to be much larger in Germany than in England: 


CONSUMPTION OF ALCOHOLIC DRINKS PER CAPITA?” 
(Gallons consumed annually) 




















Wines Beer Spirits 
Aer ey 0.41 31.9 1.03 
GOTMAR Fe 0.00 ccccce cess 0.77 27.1 1.85 





This is not due, however, to the larger consumption of the 
working classes, but to that of the higher classes. While in recent 
years there has not been wanting temperance agitation in Ger- 
many, it has made much less headway than in England and 
America, and teetotalers are rare. In Germany there is much less 
drinking of spirits among the working classes, and the large con- 
sumption indicated by the statistics arises no doubt from the 
almost universal habit among the higher classes of drinking 
liqueurs. Moreover, the German beer is a much milder beverage 
than the English ale. Drinks of all kinds are much cheaper in 
Germany than in England, and the German workingman spends 
far less of his income in this direction than the Englishman or the 


* Board of Trade Statistics, 1898. 
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American. Drunkenness among women, which is so common in 
England, is as rare in Germany as in America. 

If the German workingman spends comparatively little money 
on drink, he spends still less on gambling. There are no horse- 
races and poolrooms for public betting, and few, if any, gambling- 
rooms of any kind. It is true that the state maintains a lottery, 
from which it derives a considerable revenue, but it is so arranged, 
especially in Prussia, as to be as little attractive as possible to the 
poorer classes. Moreover, this form of gambling is much less 
harmful than other forms. There is little excitement about it, and 
men are not likely to be tempted to risk more than they can afford 
—the worst feature of ordinary gambling. The buying of a 
lottery ticket is more like an investment, and no doubt often con- 
duces to frugality. 

We have observed in Germany a great lack of opportunity for 
the workman to rise and to better his condition in life. When the 
German youth has once chosen his Stand, he can almost forecast 
his whole career; he knows almost what his income will be for 
every year of his life, unless something quite unusual occurs. 
This settled condition of things is felt by every American who 
becomes acquainted with Germany as hopelessly depressing; life 
without the hope of changes of fortune, even when accompanied 
by the inevitable risks of defeat, seems to him hardly worth the 
living, especially if he possesses the characteristically American 
restless, energetic temperament. As he himself would express it, 
the American wants “a run for his money.” 

There is, however, a bright side to this picture. The German 
accepts these settled conditions and knows no other. His philos- 
ophy of life teaches him that contentment is the secret of happi- 
ness, and all his efforts are directed toward making the best of 
what he has, since there is little hope of gaining more. Unlike the 
American, he has not always before him examples of fortunes 
won by men of his own class who, discontented with their lot, 
have taken the risk of new enterprises. The German of the lower 
class lacks enterprise because he has no opportunity to use it; he 
is wise enough to see that for him frugality and contentment are 
better. 
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The introduction of insurance laws protecting the working- 
man against sickness and accidents, and promising him a pension 
in his old age, has had the tendency to make the laborer more con- 
tented. It does not matter very much that the relief and pension 
are very small, and that the workingman has paid for most of it 
himself out of his wages; the real point is that they decrease the 
chances of misfortine in life. How shall we estimate the psycho- 
logical effect of this protection in increasing the happiness of the 
population? Who can say how much it is worth to be rid of 
anxiety about sustenance in the future? It would be manifestly 
absurd to try to calculate this effect from the amount of money 
received by the beneficiaries, or to balance it against the higher 
wages of the English or American workman. 

There is one conspicuous instance in which the German gov- 
ernment affords less protection to the workingman than the Eng- 
lish or the American. In the latter country the law gives the 
workman the first lien on the work which he has done. Powerful 
capitalistic interests have prevented the passage of a similar law 
by German legislatures. In many cases in the large cities specu- 
lative building companies have undertaken construction on bor- 
rowed capital, and have later declared bankruptcy. The lenders 
of the capital in such cases have taken the building and lost 
nothing, while employees of the bankrupt company have lost their 
wages. 

We can now begin to appreciate the factors other than wages 
which enter into consideration in comparing the condition of 
workingmen of different countries. Lower wages, even lower 
“real” wages, can be accompanied by just as high or higher 
standard of happiness. It is often wonderful what a small income 
can be made to do if its owner concentrates his whole attention to 
utilizing it to the greatest possible advantage. We may often see 
this among certain people in our own country who receive fixed 
incomes which they are powerless to increase. Their energies are 
not diverted to making more money, but are directed toward mak- 
ing the money which they have bring the greatest results. Here, 
I think, is the explanation of the German household miracle, the 
decent maintenance of a family on seventy-five cents to a dollar 
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per day. We don’t know how it is done, we know only that it ts 
done. 

The government takes an active interest in helping the poor 
man make the most of his small income. While the taxes are 
often cruelly heavy, yet they are so scientifically distributed that 
the burden is as light as possible. The small property-holder or 
the recipient of a taxable income is spared the indignation of see- 
ing his wealthy neighbor “dodging” his share of the tax. He 
also has visible evidence always before his eyes of the use to 
which his contribution is being put in the clean streets and in the 
various municipal enterprises. He is not troubled by the thought 
that most of his tax payments dre going into the pockets of the 
“graiters.” The government, moreover, does not give letters of 
marque to great public-service corporations and turn them loose 
to prey upon the public. When the municipality does not per- 
form the service itself, it takes care that those to whom it has 
confided this public duty do not abuse their right, and it reserves 
a considerable authority to regulate the actions of the companies. 
In Berlin the street railways and some of the gas plants are pri- 
vately owned, but the universal fare is two and a half cents, and 
the price of gas less than one-third that charged in Chicago. 

Diisseldorf, one of the medium-sized manufacturing cities of 
the Westphalian district, is a good example of what the public 
authorities do for the welfare of the citizens. The following 
enterprises are under municipal control: water supply, gas, 
electric light, electric street railways, parks, markets, quays, 
slaughtering-houses, savings-banks, mortgage business, pawn- 
shop, libraries, baths, theater, concert hall, orchestra, museums, 
picture gallery, police, fire department, workhouse, outdoor relief, 
night refuge, workman’s dwellings, sick-insurance, numerous 
endowed charities, hospitals, cemeteries, and art schools. 

Besides the greater steadiness in the rate of wages, and the 
absence of such extremes as we find in England and America, 
there is also less changing of employment and less nonemploy- 
ment in Germany. Men do not change their employment, nor 
move from one establishment to another, so readily. In most 
cases the law requires at least a two-weeks’ notice before the 
employee can be discharged or leave the business. 
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We may safely say, I think, that the relation between the 
employer and the employee is less a transaction for the buying and 
selling of labor force than in Jaissez-faire England and America. 
The close interest which Herr Krupp took in the welfare of his 
employees is duplicated on a smaller scale all over the country. 
Though the old guild system has practically passed away, yet one 
of its leading ideas, that the workman has a right to expect his 
trade to support him, still survives to a large degree. Capitalism 
has not been able to destroy entirely these old customs; the con- 
tributions of the employers to the insurance funds of the work- 
men testify to the more permanent relation which exists between 
the employer and the employee than we are accustomed to find in 
our own country. 

German civil service is the perfect example of permanency 
of employment. The young men who enter it expect to remain 
there all their lives, to receive a pension in their old age, and, if 
they die or are disabled, to leave their families provided for by the 
state. They cannot be dismissed without good cause, and promo- 
tion comes as a reward for length of service rather than for good 
work or efficiency. Their hours are short, and they are free after 
three o’clock in the afternoon in most of the offices. 

In Prussia the factory legislation throws some light on the 
conditions surrounding the working class. The laws may seem to 
be less thorough and protective to the workman than in England, 
but it must be remembered that the Prussian laws are enforced, 
and consequently greater care is taken in their making. Therefore 
they are not so strict as to be impracticable, but at the same time 
strict enough to protect the workmen, while hampering business 
and enterprise as little as possible. Even in those explicit rules for 
special trades there is a marked avoidance of those minute hard- 
and-fast directions which are apt to be annoying without being 
effective. 

The law provides that the rules of each factory must be posted 
up, and that they must state definitely the hours of work, meal 
times, time and manner of paying wages, the length of time of 
notice to quit, punishments and fines. These rules must be 
approved by the factory inspector within three days of their pas- 
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sage, and it is his duty to see that they comply strictly with the 
law. Before the rules go into effect, the workmen are given a 
chance to criticize or make suggestions. 

Children under ‘*irteen years of age may not be employed. 
From thirteen to fourteen years they may not be employed longer 
than six hours per day. From fourteen to sixteen years their 
working-day must not exceed ten hours, with at least one hour at 
noon and two half-hour recesses, one in the forenoon and one in 
the afternoon, unless the working-day is less than eight hours 
long. In 1go01 there were 9,454 children employed who were 
from thirteen to fourteen years of age, 25 per cent. of whom were 
in the textile industry. The officers of education have the right to 
compel employers to allow their employees under eighteen years 
of age the opportunity of attending the continuation schools, if 
these are in session during the working-day. 

Women are not allowed by law to do night work, nor must 
they be employed more than eleven hours per day, and not more 
than ten hours on Saturdays and days before holidays. If they are 
also housekeepers, they may demand an extra half-hour at noon. 
Mothers may not be employed for four weeks after confinement, 
nor for two weeks longer unless they have a physician’s certificate. 

The legal holidays are Sundays, New Year’s Day,. Easter 
Monday, Ascension Day, Whit Monday, Busstag (a religious 
holiday), and two days at Christmas. In Catholic states there are 
several more holidays. 

Workmen may be punished with fines, but they are limited in 
amount, and the money derived therefrom must be turned over to 
the sick-funds for the benefit of the employees. 

As a rule, the factories are kept in a much better condition, 
and have more arrangements for the comfort of the men, than in 
the United States. This is the general opinion of writers who 
compare the conditions prevailing in the two countries, and it 
seems to be confirmed by direct observation. The factories usually 
have good light and air, are clean and orderly. The sanitary 
arrangements, and the facilities for washing and changing clothes, 
are splendid. Most of the factories are provided with lockers for 
the men, so that they need not leave the place in their working- 
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clothes. Very often shower-baths are available. The German 
habit of taking a meal in the forenoon and another in the after- 
noon during the working-time has led to the establishment of 
dining-rooms in many factories, where the men may procure a 
cup of coffee or a glass of beer. 

In an average German factory the actual working-time is ten 
hours, but the day appears longer on account of the three breaks 
for meals, taking up from one and a half to two and a half hours. 
A competent authority makes the statement that the hours average 
one per day more than in England, and one less than in the United 
States. The English Saturday half-holiday is an advantage 
which the workmen of that country enjoy over the German. 

The German trades-unions lack the strength and solidarity of 
the English and American. Perhaps one of the reasons for this 
may be found in the workingman’s insurance laws, of which we 
will speak later. The government has here usurped one of the 
functions elsewhere performed by the trades-unions, and which is 
one of the sources of their strength. 

Right of combination is fully guaranteed by German law to 
all employers and employees, except servants, agricultural 
laborers, and seamen, for the purpose of obtaining a more favor- 
able wage and work conditions. Strikes and lockouts are recog- 
nized as legitimate means in industrial disputes, but if the means 
adopted are actionable under the ordinary law, then the action 
lies against the combination and the persons acting for it. Physical 
compulsion, denunciation, intimidation, or abuse for the purpose 
of inducing others to join, or to prevent them from leaving, such 
combinations is punishable with three months’ imprisonment, 
or more if the offense falls within the competence of the 
criminal law. 

Politics plays a very large role in German trades-unionism ; 
in fact, politics has divided the unions into three distinct classes. 
The largest is the Free Social Democratic Union, which in 1902 
numbered 678,181 members. It forms the most important ele- 
ment in the Social Democratic party. The Christian Union, on 
the other hand, is particularly opposed to the atheistic features of 
the Social Democracy. It does not, however, represent any par- 
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ticular religious propaganda. In 1902 it numbered 84,667 mem- 
bers. 

In both these central unions the membership is fluctuating, 
their property small, and their funds system very undeveloped. 
The leaders of these unions were opposed to state insurance, and 
preferred that the money of the workingman should be used in 
political agitation. For many years the unions have been 
weakened by this attempt on the part of the political leaders to 
make them mere auxiliaries to the Social Democratic party. 

At present a change is being effected, and the unions are 
becoming less political and more like the English and American; 
consequently they have gained rapidly in strength. There is also 
a tendency for the Social Democratic and the Christian unions 
to get together; and there is no doubt but that, when the Social 
Democratic unions lose some of their most pronounced socialistic 
features, especially their atheistic doctrines, the two will amalga- 
mate, to the great advantage of the cause of organized labor. 

The third class, the Hirsch-Dunker unions, are modeled on the 
English plan and hold aloof from politics. They repudiate the 
socialistic idea of class war, and seek to adjust peacefully the 
relations between capital and labor. Their membership is 100,000, 
and is composed of the highest class of workingmen. They place 
great reliance on self-help for the workingman. One of their 
activities is the insurance of their members against nonemploy- 
ment, the one form of workingmen’s insurance which has not been 
taken up by the government. 

The usual amount of contribution to the unions by the mem- 
bers runs from two and a half to seven cents per week; in the 
Hirsch-Dunker unions the rate sometimes runs up to fourteen 
cents. 

Germany was the first nation to introduce successfully a sys- 
tem of workingmen’s insurance under the control of the govern- 
ment. We are told that the principal motive behind this social 
legislation was the desire to limit the spread of socialism among 
the laboring class. The idea, however, is very congenial to the 
German mind, which has the habit of expecting the state to do 
things with no fear of the reproach of paternalism. Moreover, 
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the pension system for all employees of the government and the 
immobility of the working population furnished the pattern and 
facilitated the introduction of the system, - 

That the effect of this insurance is to make the working 
people improvident is contradicted by the statistics of savings. In 
1882 only one person in eight had a savings-bank account; in 
1897 one person in four in Prussia possessed an account. The 
amount on deposit had increased in this period threefold, amount- 
ing to a total of $1,250,000,000 in 1897.18 

The ideas on which the German insurance system is based are 
compulsory thrift, state aid, and employers’ liability. The work- 
ingmen are compelled by law to participate in the scheme; the 
state contributes from the public funds to help bear the expenses 
of the system, and the employers are to take a large share in 
organizing and in supporting the system. 

Concerning workingmen’s insurance in general, the following 
statistics show the scope to 1902: 


Number of persons insured...............00+: 6,736,000 
Total amount of benefits paid................. $105,603,000 
Of this amount the state paid................. 10,073,000 
NI, 6. 9.544 Gna bennesawkenaaeeeakiod 51,068,000 
REEL CET LOOT ee 44,285,150 


Employees thus received a benefit of $61,317,000 beyond the 
amount of their contributions. The total benefit, however, meas- 
ured in the increased welfare and happiness of the people, has 
been far greater than any money gain, for the insurance system 
has taken away a great load of anxiety and worry, not only from 
the workingman himself, but from his family, who will be pro- 
vided for during the incapacity or after the death of the bread- 
winner. A correspondent of the London Times writing in 1903 
comments as follows: 

With regard to the efficiency of labor, the insurance has developed a very 
remarkable and unforeseen result. The prospect of having a great and 
increasing number of chronic invalids on their hands has stimulated the insur- 


ance officers and societies to a great preventive movement. Seventy to eighty 
sanatoriums have been built by the insurance societies, with seven thousand 


* Von Halle, Volks- und Seewirtschaft, p. 59. 
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beds. These are for cases of consumption alone. 67.3 per cent. of the patients 
were fully restored to work, 7 per cent. were fully capable of other work, 
14.6 per cent. were partly capable of other work, and only 11 per cent. were not 
able to earn a living. 


The housing question has been one of the great social problems 
of Germany for the last few years, and an immense amount of 
literature has been written on the subject. The great and sudden 
growth of the large cities and factory towns has created a demand 
for dwellings which has run far ahead of the supply, and has led, 
in many places, to overcrowding. In factory towns the average 
is generally over two persons to the room, which is very much 
higher than under similar circumstances in England, where the 
rents for workingmen average scarcely more than half as much as 
in Germany. 

In the latter country the rent averages from forty to sixty 
cents per week for an unfurnished room. The percentage of the 
workingman’s income which goes for rent in the different German 
cities has been calculated by Professor Ashley’* as follows: 











Yearly Incomes Berlin Hamburg Breslau Leipzig 
ee errerrre ree 41.6% 26.5% 28.7% 29.9% 
nee ee: 24.7 23.5 21.0 21.2 
Perr rr rT e 21.8 18.9 20.8 19.9 














Various measures have been taken to relieve this difficulty. 
In the Rhine-Westphalian district employers have expended over 
$52,000,000 in building houses and in aiding their employees to 
build. Municipal authorities have built houses and have loaned 
money for building at cheap rates of interest. In Prussia the 
state has provided housing for some of its own officers, particu- 
larly for the subordinate railroad men. Up to Igor it had erected 
473 houses, containing 2,231 dwellings and 7,009 rooms, costing 


$2,195,569. 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


Eart DEAN Howarp. 


™ Ashley, The Progress of the German Working Classes during the Last Quar- 
ter of a Century, p. 49. 





GOVERNMENT REGULATION OF RAILWAY RATES 


The present paper has been written with especial reference 
to certain opinions upon the railway rate question, which have 
recently been given concise statement and wide publicity by 
Professor Hugo R. Meyer in his testimony before the Senate 
Committee on Interstate Commerce, and in his newly published 
book on Government Regulation.1 Naturally these opinions 
have given rise to many inquiries regarding the credibility of the 
evidence presented in the testimony, and more fully in the book, 
and the attempt is here made to consider the character and 
validity of this evidence. If criticism is directed specifically 
against Mr. Meyer’s work, it is nevertheless fully appreciated 
that others find themselves more or less in agreement with him 
in his conclusions, and it is as a discussion of issues of general 
concern that the following review is undertaken. 

Mr. Meyer’s book as a whole gives evidence of a great deal 
of hard work. The author has gone through much material in 
order to select what is included within the pages of the volume. 
It is written in an attractive, clear style, to which the author’s 
convictions and feelings add vigor. 

Perhaps it should be stated at the outset that the author of 
the book has never visited the European countries whose institu- 
tions he partially describes, and at times assails so vehemently, 
as the following extracts from his testimony before the Senate 
committee will show: 

Senator Crapp: May I ask whether you have made a_ personal 
examination of the conditions of Germany; and, if so, how lately? 

Mr. Meyer: I am familiar with the situation down to the present day 
by means of the study of all of the official statistics published by the several 


governments, and by means of a study of the parliamentary debates, and by 
reading the reports of chambers of commerce and matters of that kind. The 


*Government Regulation of Railway Rates: A Study of the Experience of 
the United States, Germany, France, Austria-Hungary, Russia and Australia. 
New York: The Macmillan Co., 1905. 
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work itself has been done here, but I have used precisely the same material 
that I should have used had I gone to Germany. 

Senator Ciapp: Your statement will not rest upon what you have 
actually seen personally of the workings? 

Mr. Meyer: No, sir; if you mean by “personally” that I have not seen 
the trains moving in Germany; but I have read the statements made in 
Parliament by the persons whom I should have been obliged to consult if 
I had wanted to make a personal investigation. 


If the author had ever made inquiries on the ground, the 
first half of his book would perhaps never have been written; 
or, at least, its pages would probably have reflected a more 
judicial spirit. 

In the first paragraph of the preface the author states that he 
began this study, some twelve years ago, “with a strong bias in 
favor of state intervention in industry.” “Bias” is a refractory 
medium, against which Herbert Spencer and many others have 
warned people. A scientific student begins an inquiry, not with 
bias, but with a free and untrammeled mind. He collects all 
available data, and draws conclusions in the direction of the 
weight of evidence, and keeps his mind open for new evidence. 
The statements of facts of a student are given completely and 
without color or artifice, so that anyone who may interpret the 
given facts differently may draw different conclusions. Pro- 
fessor Hugo R. Meyer began, as he says, with a “strong bias” 
in one direction. He ended with a stronger bias in the opposite 
direction. “Bias” is the unifying principle of his book. 

The first two hundred pages, comprising the smaller half of 
the book, are devoted to government regulation of railway rates 
in foreign countries, while the second half is devoted to the 
United States with numerous allusions to foreign experience. 

The author’s general method of treatment is illustrated by 
what he says about the milk supply of the city of Berlin. On 
p. 156 of his book he says: 

And within the city limits of Berlin one can count, and smell, upwards 


of 14,000 cows, kept there to supply the population with milk that the rail- 
ways are not allowed to bring from a distance. 


On p. 387 he says: 
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In Germany they have no group rates on milk. And in the year of our 
Lord 1902 the firm of von Bolle was stabling within the city of Berlin 
14,000 milch cows, which supplied milk to 50,000 families. In addition, 
there were in the suburbs of Berlin hundreds of dairies, each one stabling 
a considerable number of milch cows. 


In his testimony before the Senate committee, May 5, 1905, he 
said: 

Berlin is a city of upward of a million and a half people, and one single 
dairy firm is stabling today within the very city limits of Berlin 14,000 
cows; and there are hundreds of other dairy firms stabling within the 
limits of Berlir. considerable numbers of cows... . . The health of hundreds 
of thousands of people is endangered by the presence of these cows. The price 
of milk is kept at a materially higher price than it would be if they had 
refrigerator cars and the group-rate practice, and you could bring milk into 
Berlin from farms hundreds of miles away. The consumers of Berlin would 
be infinitely better off. 


In substance, these statements were also contained in contri- 
butions to railway journals. 

Now, what are the facts? 

During the latter part of March, 1905, I visited Bolle’s estab- 
lishment in Berlin, in order to satisfy myself that the pasteurized 
milk which our son was getting was being properly prepared. I 
noticed no “smells,” and saw not one of the 14,000 cows. 
( People who live in glass houses should throw no stones. Think 
of a citizen of Chicago preaching to Berlin on “smells” and 
danger to health!) A little over two months later my attention 
was called to Hugo R. Meyer’s sensational testimony. Having 
been unable to pay a second visit to Bolle’s establishment, I 
later addressed a series of questions to Mr. Bolle, referring to 
the Meyer testimony, which he kindly answered in writing, and 
from which I quote the following: 

1. At present I keep no cows in Berlin, but in a model dairy in 
Marienhahn near Képenick I maintain 150 cows. 

2. According to the last census. the total number of cows in Berlin and 
acjacent suburbs is between ten and eleven thousand. 

3. There exists no causal connection between the railway rates on 
milk and the number of cows maintained in Berlin. 

4. Berlin requires about 600,000 liters of milk daily, and of this amount 
approximately one-sixth is produced in Berlin (and suburbs). 
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On p. 387 of the book under review is a reference to the 
Zeitung des Vereins deutscher Eisenbahnverwaltungen, which is 
given as authority for the statement regarding “von” Bolle’s 
dairy. The Zeitung referred to contains an article on the 
history of the development of the milk traffic. In the opening 
paragraph of the article the writer states in a casual way: “In 
Berlin soll die bekannte Molkerei von Bolle einen Bestand von 
14,000 Milchkithen haben.” This is obviously not given as a 
statement of fact, but merely as a matter of report or hearsay, 
which our author’s “bias” at once appropriated as a fact. It will 
also be observed that the “von” before the name Bolle is not a 
title. This great dairyman signs himself simply “C. Bolle.” 
Our author has clearly misconstrued the entire sentence quoted 
above. But this is not all. The article in the Zeitung gives, 
among other things, a summary of the railway regulations 
governing the milk traffic. In the course of the discussion the 
writer describes the small beginnings of the milk traffic in ship- 
ments of single cans in baggage cars, and its growth into 
shipments in milk cars and milk trains. He mentions a plan for 
shipping milk from Hannover to Berlin, a distance of 172 
English miles. Men like Bolle favor an increase in the long- 
distance milk traffic. Commenting upon these various matters, 
the writer in the Zeitung says that the requirements of the 
agricultural and dairy interests have been met in a most satis- 
factory manner, and that an experience of twenty years has met 
all demands reasonably well. I should like to ask the author 
of the book under review whether due respect for fair play and 
truth and a slight realization of his duty as an academic man, 
should not have impelled him to give a hint of these things to 
his American readers, instead of garbling a single sentence from 
the article and offering it to Americans as a statement of fact 
when the writer of it expressly put it forward as a matter of 
report or hearsay, in a manner entirely incidental to the main 
purpose of the article, of which our author leaves his readers in 
complete ignorance. There is enough to be said on all sides of 
the railway problem without resoriing to practices of this kind. 
After the author of the book had published his essays on German 
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railways in the Railway Age, during 1903, I requested a 
competent Prussian traffic man to write a reply to the same. 
My German friend answered, in substance, that in order to make 
the corrections to Professor Hugo R. Meyer’s essays intelligible 
to foreign (American) readers, it would be necessary to draw 
a number of detailed maps of Germany and write a dozen 
volumes of description and fact. What I have found it necessary 
to say regarding the Bolle dairy certainly bears out this state- 
ment. 

Suppose a German student were to send for American news- 
paper articles, speeches, and reports relating to the canal policy 
of the state of New York. Suppose he were to go through this 
material and cull out all those expressions which give support 
to his “preconceived” theory that American railways have failed 
to meet the needs of commerce and trade; and, in order to touch 
the climax of his arguments, tell his German readers that the 
expenditure of over $120,000,000 on the part of New York 
state, approved by popular vote, is final and convincing proof 
of the inefficiency, incompetency, and mismanagement of the 
New York Central & Hudson River Railway! This is exactly 
what our author has done for American readers with respect to 
Prussian railways. He argues that because the German railways 
have not paralyzed or annihilated the waterways, as he says they 
have paralyzed German industry, they have been a failure. The 
downtrodden and long-suffering German manufacturer has been 
compelled to fall back upon canals and rivers in order to create 
competition for the railways which shall compel them to make 
rates under which commerce and industry can live! In almost 
the same breath we are told that the German government has 
paralyzed the railways, that the ratiways have paralyzed industry, 
that there has been a “huge increase in the volume of the traffic” 
of the railways, and that the canals and waterways, not the rail- 
ways, have created the modern industrial Germany which has 
won the admiration of all the world! Except the conflict of 
sectional interests, to which I shall revert presently, the competi- 
tion of waterways for the reduction of rates and the general 
salvation of industrial Germany is the most pivotal point in the 
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book; and to this point the author returns again and again as 
the touchstone by means of which he can establish any particular 
bias. 

What are the facts? 

I desire to state in advance that I am by no means a supporter 
of the Prussian canal policy, any more than I can approve the 
canal policy of New York. Artificial waterways, however, 
present a very different problem from natural waterways; and 
I have no right to let my personal convictions and opinions on 
the matter of artificial inland waterways in general stand in the 
way of a truthful presentation, so far as I am able, of facts of 
German railway history. To attribute the revival of canal- 
building in Prussia to the failure of the railways and to the 
necessity of creating competition for lowering rates is, in reality, 
to argue that the Prussian government is creating a second 
monopoly in order that it may regulate the first. The Prussian 
government has a monopoly of towing (Schleppmonopol) on 
three canals, and motor boats cannot be operated upon them 
without the permission of the government. The aim of this is 
to bring about unified management of waterways and railways. 
A strong movement is on foot to make all canals and improved 
streams government monopoly. The thirty-first annual meeting 
of the Deutscher Handelstag, or trade parliament, representing 
130 chambers of commerce, in February, 1905, adopted a series 
of resolutions relating to canals and streams, from which I select 
the following as indicative of the situation which has to be met 
in the Prussian state and German federal legislatures: 

1. The towing monopoly shall not be extended into a general monopoly 
of operation. 

2. The monopoly of the government shall not be extended to other 
waterways. 

3. The monopolized waterways shall be kept open to private boats which 
provide their own motive power. 

4. The fees for towing shall not be higher than is necessary to cover 
fixed charges and provide for a sinking-fund. 


There is much more in the resolutions, reflecting nearly every 
important factor in the present situation, but this is sufficient to 
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illustrate one phase of the canal question in Prussia. The canal 
policy of Prussia proves absolutely nothing regarding govern- 
mental control of railway rates. So radical a paper as the 
Frankfurter Zeitung favors the government monopoly of canals. 
The minister of public works has submitted statements showing, 
for instance, that the canal from Dortmund to the Rhine will 
cost much less than a fourth track on the present railway 
right-of-way would cost. It is imperative that something shall be 
done. Competent men hold that for certain kinds of traffic 
waterways are cheaper than railways can ever hope to be. Others 
dispute this. The present Prussian canal projects probably 
rest more upon military considerations and the personal wishes 
of Germany’s energetic emperor than upon any other single 
factor. The author is right when he criticises the political 
bargaining which has characterized the parliamentary history 
of the canal projects of the last ten or twelve years, but he errs 
when he attributes this to the alleged failure of the railways. 
In fact, if the author had really studied one of the references 
which he gives on p. 109 (Schmoller’s Jahrbuch, Vol. XXIV, 
No. 3), he would have learned that what he ascribes in this 
instance to Prussian railway administration is only a part 
of the entire political system of the state, which is attributable 
to the railway administration only in so far as this constitutes 
a part of the system of Prussian administration as a whole. 
One might as well attribute the recent cabinet changes in England 
to English railway management as to take the position the 
author does, in this instance, regarding Prussian railway policy. 
Professor Gustav Schmoller is the author of one of the essays 
referred to on p. 109. I would respectfully suggest that 
Professor’ Hugo R. Meyer request Professor Schmoller to 
publish a few paragraphs stating his opinion regarding this part 
of the book under review. Furthermore, Professor Hugo R. : 
Meyer gives no specific reference in this, as in so many other 
instances, thus tending to convey the impression that eminent 
scholars like Schmoller support his views. The book abounds 
in such general references. On p. 31, where Professor Meyer 
discusses opposition to the principle of what the traffic will 
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bear, he refers to Ulrich’s Staffeltarife und Wasserstrassen. This 
is a book of 234 pages, and the specific reference should have 
been given, for on p. 76 Ulrich states that freight rates on 
waterways regard the value of goods much less than railway 
freight rates do; and on p. 138 Ulrich says that gains in traffic 
on artificial waterways are largely attributable to the unequal 
treatment by the state of railways and waterways, favoring 
the latter by not compelling them to earn interest on the invest- 
ment. On p. 67 the author refers to an essay of 247 pages, 
without indicating the exact place. On p. 7 he gives a general 
reference to a review of a book on the “statistical description of 
the city of Frankfurt on the Main.” I have by no means tested 
all his references, but I have found so much unreliability in those 
which I have examined that I am convinced that the book is 
untrustworthy also in this respect. The author attributes the 
concentration of the population in Germany to the mismanage- 
ment of railway traffic, but the comparative statistics of urban 
and rural population of the United States and Prussia show 
proportionately a greater percentage of increase in the urban 
population of the United States than of Prussia, during the 
railway era. We should be justified in ridiculing anyone who 
would venture to explain the growth of urban population solely 
by bad railway management, but that is what the author has 
suggested for Prussia. He seems to regard it good logic to 
consider mere coincidences as causal relations, and to explain 
complex phenomena by a single cause, namely, government 
rate-making. 

In the opinion of Professor Hugo R. Meyer, the conflict of 
sectional interests continually results in deadlocks which prevent 
changes and reductions in rates. Such a conflict of interests 
exists in Prussia. It exists also in the United States. In 
Prussia all these conflicts take place in the full light of publicity. 
The proceedings of councils and committees and the legislature 
reveal every phase of every railway-rate question which is 
brought forward. A decision is finally made, and the defeated 
party or interest naturally feels dissatisfied and complains. By 
accumulating utterances of the discontented for a quarter- 
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century back, the author has constructed his indictment of the 
Prussian system. He has exaggerated the idea of conflict, and 
omitted a proper presentation of the many published proceedings 
which show nothing but earnest discussions aiming at the truth 
in the matter and a rational decision. If we had proceedings 
of this kind in the United States, we should be able to read of the 
same conflict of interests, only sometimes greater and more 
severe; the same discontent and complaints, as well as many 
others which have long been ic. gotten in Prussia, or which have 
never existed there. In Prussia every interest, no matter how 
small, has an opportunity of being heard, publicly, on every © 
railway question which affects it; and the decision is made public 
and known to all. In the United States only the strong and 
importunate ones are sure of consideration; there are no public 
deliberations; there is no public decision. Little or nothing may 
become known to those who would profit by such knowledge. 

The author makes much of political rate-making and politics 
in the Prussian railways. In a large way politics do enter 
transportation questions, especially with reference to export and 
import trade. Germany has a protective tariff, and railway 
rates are adjusted in harmony with the tariff policy of the 
state. The tariff laws of the United States are negatived every 
week when railways carry imported articles from seaports to 
inland cities at a fraction of what they will carry the same 
domestic product for. Men differ on the tariff policy. But if 
a tariff law stands on the books, who can justify its violation 
through the instrumentality of a through rate from a foreign 
point of origin to a domestic point of destination? The author 
criticises the Prussian railway administration for making rates 
in harmony with the export and import policy of the country! 
This is the only sane policy, and it requires no extended argu- 
ments to prove it. A tariff law, like every other law, should 
either be obeyed or repealed, and not circumvented. 

In the invidious American sense of the word, the Prussian 
railways are most emphatically not in politics. There are no 
paid lobbyists, no subsidized newspapers, no partisan publication 
bureaus, no “rake-offs.” I have been able to discover only one 
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instance of dishonesty and faithlessness; and that was a case of 
a subordinate employee who had appropriated railway scrap 
to his own uses. The case was tried only a few months ago. 
The man was sentenced to the penitentiary for a term of five 
years. Who wiil venture to say what would happen if the books 
of the American railway companies were to be subjected to the 
tests of the Prussian, with the same consequences in the courts? 
In all the testimony taken before the Senate Committee on Inter- 
state Commerce I do not remember having seen a single 
statement something like this: 


Question: “Mr. ——, does your road discriminate?” 
Answer: “No, sir.” 
Question: “Mr. ——, do you pay rebates?” 


Answer: “No. And I wish to say to you, Senators, that if you desire 
to convince yourselves of the truth: of my statements, I cordially invite you 
to appoint expert accountants to investigate the books of my company.” 


With all due respect to our railway officials, I cannot help 
wondering why it is that not one of the many witnesses ever 
thought of making this suggestion, in order to set at rest this 
vexing question. There is still time to volunteer before Con- 
gress gets through with the consideration of railway legislation. 

One of the most astonishing chapters in the book is that 
relating to “Railway Revenue and Technical Efficiency.” The 
author pronounces the verdict of technical inefficiency on the 
Prussian railways; and the only proof which he offers is the use 
of small freight-cars, small trainloads, and that the railways 
have not killed off the waterways. Prussian officials are 
incessantly in search of improvements. They send experts into 
all parts of the world for new ideas. I had supposed that, 
all in all, the Prussian railways represented the very height of 
technical advancement, and I have never heard a word to the 
contrary from anyone who has actually made an investigation. 
The author might have considered the safety of Prussian railway 
traffic, and the block system; the splendidly constructed and 
maintained railway stations in large and small places; the 
systematic and orderly arrangement of every branch of the 
service; the comparative regularity of trains; the frequency of 
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passenger traffic; the splendid financial results of operation, and 
a hundred other things. Not counting the millions which the 
Prussian railways have paid in taxes to subordinate political 
units, averaging during the last five years almost exactly 
13,000,000 marks, or about $3,250,000, annually, they have paid 
into the state treasury more than enough to pay off every cent 
of railway indebtedness, including interest, leaving the great 
system of over 20,000 miles with all equipment as a net asset in 
the hands of the state. This, too, in spite of the fact that 
unprofitable branch lines have been constructed which private 
capital probably never would have attempted, and that no 
account has been taken in the present approximate estimate of 
the interest on the aggregate of one thousand millions of dollars 
($1,000,000,000) which has been taken out of net earnings year 
by year for general state expenses since 1882. 

The production of such vast surplus earnings has given rise 
to criticisms about the level of rates, the critics maintaining 
that the entire surplus should go to trade and industry in the 
form of reduced rates, while the supporters of the administration 
hold that the original promises when the state acquired the 
roads did not imply that ali these benefits should flow to 
commerce, but simply that rates should be reduced and that 
industry should be well served. Important reductions have been 
made, as is shown by tables published in the Archiv fiir 
Eisenbahnwesen, January-February, 1905, pp. 96-100;? but 
still greater reductions could be made, so far as the financial 
ability of the railways is concerned. The net surplus from 
operation, according to the budget for the year 1905, after all 


*The following extracts from this article upon “The Development of Freight 
Rates on the Prussian-Hessian State Railways’ may be cited, as indicating the extent 
of these reductions: 

“In the course of time the classification of 1877 has been greatly modified. A 
large number of items were added to the classification, while many others were taken 
out of a higher and placed into a lower class.”” The reductions in rates effected in 
this manner were as follows: 


1. In the case of articles taken out of carload class B into speciai tariff I .................... 25 
2. In the case of articles taken out of carload class B into special poe | " naa i iad ates aceon 42 
3. In the case of articles taken out of carload class B into .. = RP EET up to 63 
4. In the case of articles taken out of special = i class into ped | RP 22 
5. In the case of articles taken out of special tari class B, into special tariff ii. ..up to 1% 
6. tp ee ep EY B, into special tariff III........26-37% 


[“Special tariffs” correspond to American commodity tariffs, I ‘standing for 
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expenses and interest charges have been paid, including new 
equipment, construction, special funds, etc., is about $120,- 
000,000. A reduction in rates amounting to $120,000,000 
would indeed make itself felt! But the Prussian state, like all 
modern states, is a unit; and the practical question is: ‘“Consid- 
ering the concrete conditions uzder which this state exists, shall 
we raise $120,000,000 by means of a higher rate of taxation, or 
shall we raise it through the medium of the railway rate?” 
This is the fundamental question which the author does not 
bring into the horizon of the book. 

finished products, generally speaking; II, for intermediate products; and III, for raw 
materials. } 


In 1878 special [or commodity] rates embraced 160, and in 1904, 364, items, dis- 
tributed as follows: 








Sp. T. I | Sp. T. II | Sp. T. II 


1878........ 7° 50 
1904........ 97 95 





40 
172 











These figures show the movement downward into the lower classes. 

The greater part of the freight traffic—more than 60 per cent. of the total ton- 
mileage—was carried at commodity rates and not under the normal [class] tariff. 

It is difficult to express statistically the financial effects of the reductions which 
have been made in the special tariffs in the course of time. In the case of the more 
important reductions an attempt was made to calculate the amount on the basis of 
the volume of traffic for the preceding year. For instance, the reduction made in 
1890 on the rates for raw materials amounted to 1,500,000 marks; on fuel, in 1897, 
12,000,000 marks; the 20 per cent. reduction on fertilizers in 1895, 2,350,000 marks; 
the emergency rates on ore and coke [in three districts] in 1886, 1,560,000 marks; the 
readjustment of rates on ore and coke in 1893, 2,570,000 marks; and again in rgor, 
3,200,000 marks; introduction of the export rate on sugar in 1901, 1,100,000 marks; 
ore rates [in certain districts] in 1902, 723,000 marks; etc. 

The following tables are chosen to illustrate redrctions in the rates on a few 
important commodities. 

I. ANTHRACITE COAL AND COKE 
A. Ruse District 














Rate per Ton in Marks 
Per cent. 
Reduction 
1879 1903 

Eesen to Hamburg ................... 7.6 5.6 26.0 
Essen to Magdeburg.............. «- 10.0 8.6 14.0 
eee 11.5 10.3 10.4 
Essen to Cologne...........+....0005 3.2 2.4 25.0 
MN MIE 6 onndc00005s000000% 45 3.8 15.6 
Oberhausen to Wesel....... ........ 1.61 1.3 19.0 
Bochum to Siamem..... 2... ccccccvcses 4.0 (1883) 3.1 22.5 
BE PII 6 occ cocscvcccacccese 8.69 (1881) 7.6 12.5 














During the same period the coal traffic rose from 20,309,311 tons to 65,583,430 
tons, or over 223 per cent. 
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The matter of the size of the cars and train loads is one that 
affects all Europe. It has been discussed with much zeal on 
both sides in England. The author does not say that the English 
railways are technically inefficient because they use small cars. 
He says absolutely nothing about England, although, from the 
point of view of government control, English experience is 
especially valuable to the United States. During the early part 
of 1903 ca.culations published in the London Times showed that 
the freight carried in 458 ordinary London & Northwestern 
freight-cars could have been hauled in 322 thirty-ton American 
cars, but that the tare weight in the latter instance would have 


B. Upper SCHLESIEN 




















Rate per Ton in Marks 
Per cenit. 
Reduction 
1879 1903 

Kénigshiitte to Breslau............... 6.76 4-53 33.0 
KSnigshiitte to Stettin.............-.. 11.10 7-53 32.2 
KGnigshiitte to Berlin...... .......... 11.65 10.52 9-7 
Kénigshiitte to Kénigsberg............ 15.9 10.81 32.0 
Kénigshiitte to Posen ...............- 9.30 7-46 19.8 
Chorzow to Kreuzburg, O.-S.......... 5.00 2.00 40.2 
Chorzow to Ostrowo................. 8.50 4-91 42.2 








The coal traffic rose from 8,909,903 tons to 25,265,147 tons, or over 183.5 per cent. 


C. Lower SCHLESIEN 

















Rates per Ton in Marks 
Per cent. 
Reduction 
1879 1903 

Waldenburg to Berlin................ 7-35 7-35 5.0 
Waldenburg to Gérlitz....... een 3-55 3-55 12.0 
Waldenburg to Dresden (1884 are 5.08 5.08 11.0 
Waldenburg to Breslau............... 2.32 2.32 25.2 
Waldenburg to Bunzlau.............. 3-32 3-32 22.8 











The volume of traffic rose from 2,287,084 tons to 4,920,180 tons, or Over 115 per 
cent. 
D. Sanur District 














Rate per Ton in Marks 
Per cent. 
Reductions 
1879 1903 
Luisenthal to Mettlach .............. 2.2 1.6 27.0 
Lasemtinel 00 Tier... ....cccccccccss 3.0 2.5 17.0 
eunkirchen to Bingerbréck, trans... . 3-1 2.85 8.0 














The coal traffic rose from 4,558,832 tons to 10,144,065 tons, or over 124 per cent. 
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been 4,669 tons, as compared with 2,199 tons in the former. I do 
not know whether these figures are unassailable. English and 
Prussian railway administrations are introducing larger cars as 
fast as they think it feasible, but mere “bigness” does not turn 
their heads. I express no opinion upon this subject. I am satis- 
fied to leave that to the operating experts, but I believe that 
American readers should know that English railway officials, 
like those of Prussia are not at all agreed upon the size of 
freight-cars; and that these officials dwell upon their short 
distances and the retail nature of their traffic, as compared with 
the great distances and the wholesale nature of the traffic in the 
United States. 

In his annual message for 1904, President Roosevelt said: 
“T am of the opinion that at present it would be undesirable, if 
it were not impracticable, finally to clothe the commission with 
general authority to fix railroad rates.” Every citizen of the 
































Il. IRON ORE. 
Rate per Ton in Marks 
Per cent. 
Reduction 
1879 1903 
Stettin to Kénigshiitte ............... 12.4 7.10 43.0 
Danzig to Kénigshiitte.......... .... 13.6 7.6 44.0 
Schmiedeberd to Kénigshiitte......... 8.0 5.0 37-5 
Niederschelden to Bochum........... 3-7 2.3 38.0 
Dillenburg to Bochum............... 47 2.9 38.0 
Havingen to Bochum................ 8.1 5.4 $3.0 
eae 8.1 5.3 34.0 
Ill. PIG IRON 
K6nigshiitte to Berlin................ 12.2 9-7 20.0 
Kénigshiitte to Breslin............... 5.2 3-4 35.0 
KGnigshiitte to Steitin................ 12.4 0-9 20.0 
K6nigshiitte to Posen................ 8.4 6.1 27.0 
Bochum to Berlin.... ..............- 12.1 9-5 21.0 
Bochum to Dusseldorf ............... 2.5 1.8 28.0 
Bochumito®Cologne..............++++ 3.6 re 3 14.0 
Bochum: to-Hamburg (foundries)... ... 92 7.4 19.0 
Bochum to Hamburg (export) ........ 9.2 8.3 10.0 














During this period the production of pig iron rose from 2,226,587 tons to 10,017,901 
tons, or over 350 per cent., while the price of rails fell from 143 marks in 1879 to 
116 marks in 1903 or 19 per cent. 

[Three other tables are presented showing reductions ranging from 28 to 54 per 
cent., with an increase inthe volume of traffic as high as +549 per cent.] 

The freight traffic on the Prussian state railways rose from 8,903,091,000 ton- 
kilometers in 1879 to 25,059,080,000 ton-kilometers in 1902, or an increase of 182 
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United States knows, or ought to know, how the President 
stands on the commission question. Suppose the above sentence 
were to be quoted in a German book to convince readers in Ger- 
many that President Roosevelt was opposed to the regulation 
of rates through commissions. Quotations from Bismarck, 
Miquel, Thielen, and others can be used in the same way. 
Jencke is, I am reliably informed, an ardent supporter of state 
railways, but as the representative of a great private interest he 
has uttered complaints. These our author seems to have 
discovered. 

I wish to say a few words regarding the opponents of the 
Prussian railway system in Germany. In the sense in which I 
understand the author to represent the opposition, I could find 
none of consequence in Berlin, and I inquired diligently among 
all classes of people. No doubt one can discover cases of discon- 
tent, but relatively the discontented class is a negligible quantity 
and immaterial. I had interviews with the only parliamentary 
leaders who, as far as I could learn, ever express serious 
criticisms; also with the editor of Die Nation, quoted by the 
per cent. The density of traffic rose from 443,860 ton-kilometers per kilometer of 
lime in 1879 to 853,068 ton kilometer in 1902, or g2 percent. The gross revenues 
rose from 378,749,000 marks in 1879 to 897,132,000 marks in 1902, or 137 per cent. 

[The above figures include statistics for secondary we a 

The following table shows the percentage increase in the volume of traffic on 


German railways between 1885, the first year for which comparative statistics are 
available, and 1903: 


Commodity 


Ward roudonts 


Paper and card board 


“The foremost consideration of the state railway administration is at all times the 
care of the interests of the general traffic, the promotion Of the economic life of the 
country. If the administration, without neglecting these, through the exercise of a 
circumspect business policy, has been enabled, in the course of time, to place con- 
siderable sums at the disposal of other departments of the government, which would 
otherwise have necessitated increased taxes, opinions may differ with respect to the 
limits to be observed from the point of view of the financial policy of the state. Yet, 
in any event, these sums have benefited the whole country, the entire body of tax- 
payers, and they have been expended for public purposes and the common weal, 
instead of dividends for private stock companies, as was formerly the case.” 
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author, who has criticised the railway administration; members 
of the chamber of commerce; several great merchants; and 
others. To repeat all that these men said to me would require 
a series of articles. Among other things, I asked of each of 
them this direct question: “Is there anything of consequence 
in the railway experience of Prussia which could be construed 
as an argument against effective control of railway rates in the 
United States?” Everyone of them answered with an emphatic 
“No.” When I told one of them that the utterances of parlia- 
mentary leaders like himself were being used in the United 
States to influence public opinion against President Roosevelt’s 
railway policy, he pronounced such attempts as dishonest and 
insane. With much feeling he said that, in the light of the 
experiences of the past, no man of sense could today advocate a 
purely individualistic policy in dealing with the railways, and 
that the only question which could be rationally discussed was 
that of “strictest governmental control of rates or state 
ownership.” He believes in the former. Nearly all Germans 
hold to the contrary. I have always opposed government owner- 
ship for the United States, for reasons which I cannot advance 
here. But I have always felt, too, that this was no reason why I 
should refuse to recognize the merits of the Prussian system. It 
is not necessary to prove state-owned railways of other countries 
a failure in order to demonstrate the present impracticability 
and undesirability of government ownership of railways in the 
United States. Our author stands upon the let-alone platform 
of Adam Smith, apparently unmindful of the fact that the 
world of today is very different from that which caused Adam 
Smith to formulate his individualistic doctrines. It is no longer 
open to debate that new conditions require new laws. At the 
recent meeting of the American Economic Association at Balti- 
more, Professor Meyer declared that originally he started out 
to “preach socialism,” but that he became thoroughly converted 
to the doctrine of Jaisser faire. The partisanship and misrep- 
resentations of his book are likely to do more for the spread of 
socialism than any direct efforts of his to “preach socialism” 
would have done. 
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The brief chapter on France has all the characteristics of the 
discussion of German conditions. Here, as elsewhere, there is 
wanting a fairly adequate presentation of the French system of 
control as it actually exists. Here, as in most parts of the 
book, the references are very general or entirely wanting. The 
author quotes, for instance, Colson’s Transports et tarifs a 
number of times without specifying the page. Colson is good 
authority. This one of Colson’s volumes contains nearly 700 
pages. Colson is diametrically opposed to the author in his 
views regarding government control in France; yet he is 
apparently quoted as siding with the author. The author might 
have referred to pp. 348, 350, 363, 366, 666, and scores of other 
places in Transports et tarifs where views very different from 
those of the author are expressed. In one place(p. 363) Colson 
comments upon the power of the French government to approve 
or disapprove rates made by the companies. This arrangement 
he characterizes as a “very happy” one. Every student of 
transportation knows Dr. Richard von Kaufmann’s two-volume 
work, of over 800 pages each, on French railways, in which, it 
may be remarked incidentally, he has criticised Prussian rail- 
ways. Von Kaufmann has made the study of French railways 
practically his life-work. He spent years in going through the 
documents and in conferring with all classes of people with 
reference to the subject of his inquiry. In the concluding pages 
of his work (Vol. II, German edition, pp. 563. 693, 824-31) he 
gives a most appreciative summary of French experience. In 
extended conversations with von Kaufmann he emphatically 
repudiated the allegations of Professor Hugo R. Meyer. He 
was unqualified in his approval of strict government control of 
railway rates in the United States, the wisdom of which policy, 
in his estimation, the experience of France conclusively demon- 
strated. 

Among the other countries treated in the book under review, 
the discussion relating to Australia appears to me to come 
nearest the mark; but, in the light of other things the author 
has said, I prefer to suspend judgment regarding Australian 
railways until I can learn more from someone who has studied 
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them without “a strong bias.” Russian railways have been 
constructed and managed largely from a military point of view. 
They have been rich in deficits; and there is much to criticise. 
But most people will be surprised to learn that government rate- 
making in Russia has not only paralyzed the Siberian railway, 
but also created the unfortunate conditions prevailing in that 
country (pp. 179, 180, 186, 452)! “Had the Roumanian farmer 
in 1902 been served by modern railways, the wheat which he 
raised would have brought him upward of 7 per cent. to 14 per 
cent. more than it in fact brought him” (p. 146.) I should like 
to ask: If, when Columbus discovered America, the American 
Indians had been served by trans-continental railways, what 
would the price of Indian corn, potatoes, and wampum have 
been, and what would have happened to Columbus? If every 
Dakota farmer had a locomotive and a steamship, how much 
more would Dakota wheat lands be worth? 

The author reaches his highest level in the first four chapters 
of the second part of the book, which is devoted to the United 
States. He has thorough control of his selected facts, and 
stands commanding in the arena like a masterful controversialist. 
If one could eliminate from the chapters on “The workings of 
Competition” and “The Adjustment of Railway Rates” the 
author’s aspersions regarding the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, and his partisan flings at the railways of Germany and 
government control of rates in general, I should unhesitatingly 
say that these chapters represented the best account of the 
influence of sectional or territorial interests on railway rates 
which has yet been written. ‘The great work which American 
railways have acomplished in developing our resources is fully 
acknowledged. The abuses which have crept into the business, 
many of which still persist, the author regards, as a rule, as 
mere “pains of progress.” It being assumed that American 
railway practices have been generally “beneficent,” the question 
of how many of these “pains” were really inseparable from 
progress is not seriously discussed. For instance, in only one 
place (p. 301) is there the slightest intimation that there can 
be anything wrong connected with the basing point system. I 
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have heard quite a few railway men say that they were not at 
all enthusiastic about the system of percentage grouping (p. 
290). What the author says about this system is excellent, but 
if he had included some statements from people who believe that 
they have not been located in the correct group, the reader of the 
book would get something to which he is fairly entitled, before 
making up his mind with respect to the merits of the system. 
The reliance of the author upon competition is something 
inspiring in these days when eighteenth-century theories rarely 
appear in living form. No railway world could be better, he 
seems to think, than that which has been developed in the 
United States under the competitive régime, free from the 
shackles which the Interstate Commerce Commission would 
have enjoyed putting on the roads. The Supreme Court of the 
United States is cited many times for the purpose of showing 
that the Interstate Commerce Commission has been in error. 
The author has scarcely a redeeming word for this commission. 
No one would suspect from what the author says that the 
Interstate Commerce Commission has ever uttered one word 
regarding what were, in its estimation, undesirable effects of 
certain decisions of the Supreme Court. Now, the Interstate 
Commerce Commission may have been all wrong in what it has 
thus said, but it would seem that the reader should know that 
such ideas had sometime been expressed by the commission. I 
know of no student of transportation who does not regard the 
application to railways of the Sherman Anti-Trust Law, the 
Trans-Missouri, the Joint Traffic, and a number of other 
decisions of the Supreme Court as matters of grave concern. 
But the mention of such things is unnecessary when it is the 
purpose of an author to show how foolishly the Interstate 
Commerce Commission has always decided! It is alleged that 
the inevitable rule of railway commissions is a distance tariff, 
but there is in this book no authoritative statement of such tariffs 
in the thirty odd states in which commissions exist; nor a word 
regarding the distance tariffs which railway companies apply. 
The Interstate Commerce Commission has distinctly not com- 
mitted itself to a distance tariff, although persons familiar with 
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traffic matters believe that distance has often been too much 
disregarded. In fact, the author seems to assume that the rates 
prescribed by commissions are always the very worst conceivable, 
while rates made by railway officials are uniformly the very best 
possible. The unrestricted activity of railway officials in 
controlling the transportation of this country is, in the estimation 
of our author, the best guarantee of progress; because these 
men, the author believes, are the most reliable interpreters of 
“the established law of our country and the genius of our 
institutions.” It is my pleasure to know a considerable number 
of the greatest railway men in the country. I yield to no man 
in my admiration for the great work which they have done; 
but, as a free citizen, I am unwilling to place the destiny of my 
own life, of my community, and of my state in their hands without 
reserving the right to have their mandates modified, and, if 
necessary, tested before an impartial tribunal with power to act 
promptly. 

I devoted so much space in the first part of this review to 
foreign railways that it is necessary to be thus brief on what 
the author says regarding the United States. I wish, however, 
to add another word. Suppose all the allegations regarding 
the stupidity and mechanical action of foreign governmental 
authorities having in charge the regulation of railway rates, as 
depicted by the author, were true, what has that to do with the 
real question before the American people, which is the protection 
of those interests which now suffer as a result of arrangements 
and practices connected with railway transportation? The peo- 
ple of the United States have a railway problem of their own, 
which they must solve in their own way, under conditions which 
prevail in this country; and no discussion of foreign questions, 
valuable as it may be, should permit us to have our own problems 
obscured. 

Shall we be content to leave the adjustment of hundreds of 
thousands of transactions to the one-sided methods of purely 
private action? I care not how conscientious and diligent a 
traffic manager and his assistants may be, they are bound to 
make mistakes, and those who suffer in consequence have not 
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always the power or opportunity to secure a recognition of their 
just rights. An impartial, competent commission, clothed with 
adequate powers, is exactly what is needed to meet such contin- 
gencies. The author’s let-alone policy has long been discredited. 
Governmental regulation of railway rates is the only alternative 
to government ownership, which is still open for discussion. I 
am in favor of the first alternative. 

In conclusion, I wish to say again that I undertook this review 
reluctantly. It has not been pleasant for me to say some of the 
things which I felt it was my duty to say. It was distressing 
to observe how often a splendid page or chapter of the book 
lost much of its value because of the apparent partisanship of 
the author. On the whole, it is not much of an exaggeration 
to say that Professor Hugo R. Meyer’s book bears the same 
relation to a scientific study of transportation that Coin’s 
Financial School bears to a scientific study of money and 
banking. 

B. H. Meyer. 


UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN. 





























NOTES 


LEGISLATIVE CONTROL OF WOMEN’S WORK 


The assumption of control over the conditions under which indus- 
trial women are employed is one of the most significant features of 
recent legislative policy. In many of the advanced industrial com- 
munities the state not only undertakes to prescribe a minimum of 
decency, safety, and healthfulness below which its wage-earners may 
not be asked to go, but takes cognizance in several ways of sex 
differences and sex relationships. 

It is evident, for example, that the presence of women in certain 
places or at certain times creates a situation probably immoral or dis- 
orderly, with which the state, in the interests of propriety, may inter- 
fere. To this end, there is legislation in some of the states, for- 
bidding the employment of women, other than members of the family 
of the employer, in bar-rooms and liquor saloons. 

Again, it is well known that the unregulated mingling of men and 
women under conditions of darkness, fatigue, or the excitement due 
to the constant apprehension of danger may give rise to immoral 
intercourse. On this account we find women generally prohibited 
from working in mines, and sometimes from other forms of employ- 
ment at night. 

In the third place, the state sometimes takes cognizance of the 
peculiarly close relationship which exists between the health of its 
women citizens and the physical vigor of future generations. With- 
out reference to the general merits of the eight-hour-day question, or 
to the desirability of increasing the leisure of the industrial classes for 
the sake of their economic or social uplifting, in a number of states — 
and those the most advanced in industrial development as well as in 
ways that may be called cultural and spiritual — it has been declared 
a matter of public concern that no group of its women workers 
should be allowed to unfit themselves by excessive hours of ‘work, by 
standing, or other physical strain, for the burden of motherhood 
which each of them should be able to assume. 

Such legislation is usually called “ protective legislation” and the 
women workers are characterized as a “ protected class.” But it is 
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obviously not the women who are protected. For them, some of this 
legislation may be a distinct limitation. For example, the prohibition 
against work in mines or against night work may very well so limit 
the opportunities of women to find employment as to result in 
increased congestion and decreased wages in such other occupations 
as are open to them. Because of the smaller number of women 
industrially employed, and because of the survival in present-day 
notions of the medieval idea that where unsuitable conditions of 
intercourse between the sexes exist it is the women whose presence is 
the disturbing factor, for these two reasons it is not unnatural, and 
may be most desirable, to exclude women from these forms of 
employment. But no one should lose sight of the fact that such 
legislation is not enacted exclusively, or even primarily, for the 
benefit of women themselves. 

And in the case of the limitation of hours or demand for a stand- 
ard of decency and comfort higher than that prescribed for men 
workers, if the regulation does not handicap women in their competi- 
tion with men or reduce the amount paid to them in wages,’ it is 
because, in the first place, women so rarely compete with men,? 
because, also, the lack, among women workers generally, of any 
effective standard of life, or professional standard of work, or of 
any power of organization, renders their labor so easily the subject 
of exploitation that there is generally a considerable margin of 
advantage to the employer in the use of women’s labor, which it is 
more profitable to share with the worker in the creation of more 
favorable conditions of work, than to forego altogether by 
employing men.’ Finally, the improved conditions of work may 
attract a higher grade of labor which can and does obtain as high 
wages under the favorable conditions because worth enough more 
to the employer to make good the expenditures required. 

While this legislation may “ protect” women workers against cer- 
tain forms of brutality and greed on the part of employers, and while 
it may “protect” some women against the competition of others of 
lower standards and seemingly greater need, it is still to be borne in 
mind that the object of such control is the protection of the physical 


*For evidence that it does not, see Wood, “ Factory Legislation Considered 
with Reference to the Wages of the Operatives Protected Thereby,” Journal 
Royal Statistical Society, 1902, p. 302. 

? Webb, Problems of Modern Industry, chap. iii. 

* Webb, op. cit., chap. iv. 
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well-being of the community by setting a limit to the exploitation of 
the improvident, unworkmanlike, unorganized women, who are yet 
the mothers, actual or prospective, of the coming generation. The 
effectiveness with which this power of control is assumed and exer- 
cised is one standard by which the community must judge itself 
and be judged of others.* 

And that such a test may be applied intelligently to the different 
sections of the United States an analysis of the laws now in force in 
the different states is presented. This analysis is based upon the 
Tenth Special Report of the Commissioner of Labor (1904), supple- 
mented by reference to such legislation as was enacted by the various 
state legislatures during the past two winters. It is therefore a sum- 
mary of laws relating to the employment of women now in force in 
the United States. 





S. P. BRECKINRIDGE. 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


STATUTORY REGULATION OF WOMEN’S EMPLOY- 
MENT—CODIFICATION OF STATUTES 


TABLE A. STATUTES PROHIBITING THE EMPLOYMENT OF WOMEN 


I. In mines, smelteries and collieries. 
I. States prohibiting the employment of women, 
a) In mines: Alabama (Code of 1897, chap. 78, § 2933) ; 
Arkansas (Digest of 1894, chap. 109, § 5051) ; Colorado 
(Mill’s Annot. Stat., chap 85, § 3185); Illinois (Coal 
Mine Reg., Act of 1899, § 22); Indiana (Rev. Stat. 
1gor, chap. 81, § 7480) ; Maryland (Acts of 1902, chap. 
124, § 209); Missouri (Rev. Stat. 1890, chap. 133, 
§ 8811) ; Pennsylvania (Brightly’s Digest, 1895, p. 979, 
§3); Utah (Rev. Stat. 1899, title 36, § 1338) ; Wash- 
ington (Mine Reg., title 18, §3172); West Virginia 
(Code of 1899, Mine Reg., § 13) ; Wyoming (Constitu- 
tion, Art. 9, § 3). 
b) In or about mines: Alabama (supra); Illinois 
(supra). 
c) In mines and smelters: Utah (supra). 
d) In coal, iron, or other dangerous mines: Wyoming 
(supra). 
*For laws on this subject in force in other countries than the United States 
see Report of the Industrial Commission XVI, pp. 23, 36, 52. 
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2. States which forbid women, 

a) To enter mines for the purpose of working therein: 
Arkansas (supra); Maryland (supra); Missouri 
(supra) ; Washington (supra). 

b) To work in mines: Colorado (supra); Indiana 
(supra) ; West Virginia (supra). 


II. In bar-rooms, concert halls, etc. 

1. The following states and territories prohibit the employ- 
ment of women in selling or handling intoxicating drinks, 
or working in places where they are handled or sold. 
Alaska: Women are forbidden to dispense intoxicating 

liquors. Acts of Congress 1898-99, chap. 429, title 2. 

Iowa: Employment of females prohibited in all places 
where intoxicants are sold. Code of 1897 and Supp. of 
1902, § 2448. 

Louisiana: Employment of females prohibited in selling, 
distributing, or taking orders for intoxicants in saloons 
or concert halls. Act of 1894, No. 43, § I. 

Maryland: Unlawful to employ females in theaters, 
museums, or other places of amusement for the purpose 
of selling, serving, receiving orders, or paying for 
spirituous, malt liquors, wines, lager-beer, or any other 
refreshments, or merchandise. This law applies to Balti- 
more only. Code of 1903, art. 27, § 371. 

Michigan: Females are forbidden to act as bar-keepers or 
to serve liquors, to furnish music, or to dance in a saloon, 
or bar-room where intoxicants are sold. Exception is 
made to a member of the family. Compiled Laws of 
1897, chap. 137, § 5361. 

Missouri: No female may be employed as a servant bar- 
tender, waiter, dancer, or singer in a dramshop or place 
where spirituous liquors are sold. Exception is made to 
a member of the family. Rev. Stat. 1890, chap. 15, §2185. 

New Hampshire: Unlawful to permit any girl or woman 
to serve or sell any liquor on the premises where [liquor 
is sold]. Acts of 1903, chap. 95, § 17. 

New York: Law similar to that of New Hampshire, but 
that member of family is excepted. Acts of 1903, § 486. 

Vermont: Women may not be employed on premises, or in 
rooms in which a liquor license is operated. An exception 











children. 
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is made in case of hotels, common victualers, and drug- 
stores. Stat. of 1894, Act No. go, § 24. 

Washington: Employment of women prohibited in all 
places where intoxicants are sold. General Statutes, title 


39, § 7258. 


III. In operating and cleaning dangerous machinery. 
I. 


States which prohibit the employment of women in operat- 
ing, or cleaning certain machinery, or from being employed 
where certain machinery is used. 

Connecticut: No machinery other than steam engines in a 
factory shall be cleaned while running after notice for- 
bidding the same is given by the inspector to the owners 
or operators of the factory. Statutes of 1902, chap. 250, 
§ 4515. 

Missouri: No minor or woman shall be required to clean 
any part of the mill, gearing, or machinery in any such 
establishment in this state, while the same is in motion, 
or work between the fixed or traversing parts of any 
machine, while it is in motion by the action of steam, 
water, or other mechanical power. Rev. Stat. of 1890, 
chap. 91, § 6434. 

New Jersey: The statute is almost identical with that of 
Missouri. Gen. Statutes 1895, p. 2345, § 30. 

West Virginia: No minor or female of any age shall be 
permitted to clean any of the mill gearing or machinery 
[in all manufacturing, mechanical and other establish- 
ments] while the same is in motion. Rev. Stat. 1901; 
chap. 19, § I. 

New York: No male child under eighteen years of age 
nor any female shall be employed in any factory in this 
state in operating or using any emery, tripoli, rouge, 
corundum, stone, carborundum, or any abrasive, or emery 
polishing or buffing wheel, where articles of baser meials 
or of iridium are manufactured. As amended by chap. 
561, Acts of 1903, § 92. 


TABLE B. STATUTES REGULATING THE WORKING TIME OF WOMEN 


I. Hours of labor limited.’ 
I. 


States in which the hours of labor of females are limited, 


*In nearly all the states the provisions which relate to women also apply to 
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a) In factories, workshops, mechanical and mercantile 
establishments: Colorado (to 8 hours a day. Acts of 
1903, chap. 138, § 3) ; Massachusetts (to 10 hours per 
day or 58 per week. Acts of 1904, chap. 397, § 23); 
Connecticut (to 10 hours per day or 60 per week. Gen- 
eral Stat., chap. 273, § 4691) ; Nebraska (to 10 hours 
per day or 60 per week. Comp. Stat. of 1901, chap 23, 
§ 6942a) ; Washington (to 10 hours per day. Acts of 
1901, chap. 68, § 1) ; Pennsylvania (to 12 hours per day, 
or 60 per week. Brightly’s Digest, 1893-1903, p. 62, 
§ 13); Michigan (to 10 hours per day or 60 a week. Act 
applies only to females under twenty-one years of age. 
Acts of tg901, Act No. 113, § 1). 

In factories and mercantile establishments: New York 
(to 10 hours per day or 60 hours per week, for all 
females in factories and for females sixteen to twenty- 
one years of age in mercantile establishments. Excep- 
tions are made in case of mercantile establishments from 
December 15 to January 1. Rev. Stat. 1901, § 161); 
Colorado (to 8 hours per day in factories, stores, and 
other places where the nature of the work requires them 
to stand. Acts of 1893, chap. 113, § 1). 
In factories, workshops, and mercantile establishments : 
New Jersey (to 10 hours per day or 55 per week. Gen. 
Stat. 1895, §§ 66, 67) ; Rhode Island (to 10 per day or 
58 per week. General Laws 1896, chap. 198, § 22) ; 
Louisiana (to Io per day or 60 per week. Acts of 1902, 
Act No. 49, § 41) ; Maine (to 10 per day or 60 per week. 
Rev. Stat. 1903, chap. 40, § 48) ; New Hampshire (to 
10 per day or 60 per week. Pub. Stat. 1891, chap. 180, 
§14); Oregon (to 10 per day. Acts of 1903, §1); 
Virginia (to 10 per day. Acts of 1889-90, chap. 193, 
§ 1); Maine (to 10 hours per day. But women eighteen 
years of age and over may work longer than 10 hours 
per day, but not to exceed 6 hours in one week, or 60 in 
any one year. Rev. Stat. 1903, chap. 40, § 49); Mary- 
land (to 10 hours per day in establishments manufactur- 
ing cotton and woollen goods. Code 1903, art. 100, §1). 
2. States in which female employees may voluntarily work 
overtime, but cannot be compelled to do so by the employer. 
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North Dakota: The hours during which women may vol- 
untarily work is unlimited, but they cannot be compelled 
to work in manufacturing and mercantile establishments 
over 10 hours per day. Penal Code, chap 71, § 7666. 

Scuth Dakota: Provisions similar to North Dakota. Penal 
Code, § 764. 

Oklahoma: Provisions similar to North Dakota. Stat. of 
1893, chap. 25, § 2550. 

Wisconsin: Provisions similar to above three states except- 
ing that 8 hours constitute a day’s work in place of Io. 
Annot. Stat. of 1898, chap. 83, § 1728. 

. Ina number of the above states the laws also prescribe that 

where women are employed, , 

a) Schedules must be posted showing the hours during 
which work is permitted: Connecticut (Gen. Stat. 1902, 
chap. 273, § 4691); Maine (Rev. Stat. 1903, chap 40, 
§ 49); Massachusetts (Rev. Laws 1902, chap. 106, 
§ 24) ; Nebraska (Comp. Stat. rgo1, chap. 23, § 69422) ; 
New Hampshire (Pub. Stat. 1891, chap. 180, § 14) ; 
Rhode Island (Gen. Laws 1896, chap. 198, § 22). 

_ That longer hours than those prescribed may occasion- 
ally be worked per day, in order to make up for time lost 
on account of repairs or to allow for a shorter day at the 
end of the week; but in such cases the total time worked 
shall not exceed that prescribed for the week’s work: 
Connecticut (supra); Maine (supra); Massachusetts 
(Rev. Laws 1902, §69. But see Table D. III. of this 
schedule) ; Michigan (Acts of 1901, Act No. 113, § 1. 
Act applies only to females under 21 years of age) ; New 
Hampshire (supra); New York (Rev. Stat. 1901, 
§ 161) ; Rhode Island (supra). 


II. Night work. 

Indiana: The employment of females in factories before 
6 A. M. or after 10 Pp. M. is prohibited. Rev. Stat. of roor, 
chap. 81, § 7087. 

Massachusetts: Similar to that of Indiana. Rev. Stat. 1902, 
chap. 106, § 28. 

Nebraska: Females may not be employed before 6 a. M. or 
after 10 p. M. in any manufacturing, mechanical, mercantile 
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establishment, hotel or restaurant. Rev. Stat. of 1901, chap. 
23, § 6942a. 

New York: Females may not be employed in factories before 
6 A. M. or after 9 p. M., and those sixteen to twenty-one years 
of age may not be employed in mercantile establishments 
before 7 A. M. or after 10 Pp. M., except Saturadys, and from 
December 15 to January 1. Rev. Stat. of rgor, § 161. 

New Jersey: The period of employment of females in manu- 
facturing establishments shall be from 7 A. M. to 12 M., and 
from I to 6 p. M. every working day except Saturday, when 
it shall be from 7 A. M. to noon; an exception being made in 
case of persons engaged in preserving perishable goods in 
canning fruit, and in glass works. Gen. Stat. 1895, §§ 66, 67. 


. Time for meals. 


Indiana: Not less than 60 minutes shall be allowed for noon- 
day meal in factories and workshops. The chief inspector 
shall have the power to issue permits in special cases allow- 
ing shorter meal time at noon, where sufficient reasons can 
be shown. This act applies to male and females generally. 
Stat. 1901, chap. 81, § 7087k. 

Louisiana: (a@) Women in factories, workhouse, workshop, 
telephone or telegraph office, clothing, dressmaking or 
millinery , or where any goods are manufactured shall be 
allowed at least one hour for dinner. As amended by Act 49, 
Acts of 1902, § 4. (b) Retail establishments where female 
labor or female clerks are employed shall be required to give 
every employee each day between the hours of Io a. M. and 
3 P. M., not less than 30 minutes for lunch and recreation. 
Acts of 1900, Act No. 55, §2. By an act approved July, 
1904, this provision was extended to all clerks in retail estab- 
lishments in cities of more than 50,000 inhabitants, the time 
in such cases being lengthened to one hour. Acts of 1904, 
No. 195, § I. 

Massachusetts: Women and young persons, five or more in 
number, who are employed in the same factory shall be 
allowed their meal time at the same hour. .... No such 
person shall be employed during the regular meal hour in 
tending the machine or doing the work of any other women 
or young persons in addition to their own. Rev. Laws 1902, 
chap. 106, § 36. 
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Michigan: Not less than 45 minutes shall be allowed for noon- 
day meal in any manufacturing establishment in this state. 
Factory inspector may shorten time in particular instances 
when good cause is shown. Acts of 1901, Act. No. 113, § 11. 

Pennsylvania: Provision similar to Michigan. Brightly’s 
Digest, 1893-1903, p. 254, § II. 

New York: Not less than 45 minutes shall be allowed women 
and children in mercantile establishments for noon-day meals. 
Rev. Stat. 1901, chap. 255, § 161. 


TABLE C. STATUTES REQUIRING CERTAIN EQUIPMENTS IN FACTORIES, 
WORKSHOPS, ETC., WHERE WOMEN ARE EMPLOYED 


I. Seats for rest when not at work. 
1. States which require that seats shall be provided for female 
employees when not necessarily engaged in their duties, 

a) In factories, workshops, and mercantile establishments : 
California (one-third as many seats as employees. Act 
of February, 1889, §5) ; Colorado (Mill’s Annot. Stat., 
chap. 101, § 3604); Connecticut (General Stat., chap. 
273, § 4703); Delaware (Revised Code 1853, Ed. of. 
1893, chap. 127, §1); District of Columbia (Acts of 
1894-95, chap. 192, §1) ; Georgia Penal Code, Div. 4, 
§ 127); Indiana (Annot. Stat. 1894, Rev. 1901, chap. 5, 
§ 2246); Iowa (Code of 1897, Supp. 1902, § 4999) ; 
Louisiana (as amended by Act No. 49 [1902], §5); 
Massachusetts (Rev. Stat. of 1902, chap. 106, § 41); 
Michigan (Laws of 1897, chap. 137, § 5373); Minne- 
sota (Gen. Stat. 1894, chap. 24, § 2244); Missouri 
(Rev. Stat. 1890, chap. 15, § 1858); Nebraska (Rev. 
Stat. of rgor, chap. 23, §6942c); New Hampshire 
(Acts of 1895, chap. 16, §1); New Jersey (Gen. Stat. 
1895, § 217) ; New York (Rev. Stat. of 1901, §§ 17 and 
170) ; Ohio (Bate’s Annot. Stat. §§ 4364-69) ; Oregon 
(Acts of 1903, §2); Pennsylvania (Brightly’s Digest, 
1895, p. 902, §1); Rhode Island (Gen. Laws 1896, 
chap 64, §8); Virginia (Acts of 1897-08, chap. 53, 
$1); Washington (Stat., title 39, § 7287); -West Vir- 
ginia (Acts of rgor, chap. 19, §4); Wisconsin (Acts 
of 1899, chap. 77, § 1) ; Wyoming (Acts of 1901, chap. 

33, §1). 
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In mercantile establishments only: Alabama (Code of 
1897, chap. 192, §5512); Florida (Applies to both 
males and females. Acts of 1899, chap. 4762, $1); 
Kansas (Gen. Stat. 1901, chap. 549, § 3842) ; Maryland 
(Acts of 1904, chap. 287, §147A); South Carolina 
(Code of 1902, chap. 15, § 333) ; Utah (Rev. Stat. 1898, 
title 36, § 1339). 


II. Toilet facilities, dressing-rooms, etc. 
1. States which require separate, 


a) 


b) 


Water-closets and dressing-rooms: Delaware (Acts of 
1897, chap. 452, § 1. Act applies to New Castle County 
only); Indiana (Rev. Stat. 1901, chap. 81, § 7087j) ; 
Michigan (Acts of roor, Act No. 113, § 10); Minne- 
sota (Gen. Stat. 1894, chap. 24, § 2254); Missouri 
(Rev. Stat. of 1899, chap. 91, §6440); New Jersey 
(Gen. Stat. 1895, §34); New York (Rev. Stat. rgor, 
§ 88); Ohio (Bates Annot. Stat., §§ 4364-81); Penn- 
sylvania (Brightly’s Digest, 1895, p. 865, § 19) ; Rhode 
Island (Gen. Stat. 1896, chap. 64. §8) ; West Virginia 
(Acts of 1901, chap. 19, §3) ; Wisconsin (Acts of 1899, 
chap. 79, §7). 

Water-closets only: California (Act of February, 1889, 
§ 1); District of Columbia (Acts of 1897-098, chap. 8, 
§ 9); Iowa (Code of 1897, and Supp. of 1902, § 4999a) ; 
Massachusetts (Rev. Stat., chap. 106, §47) ; Tennessee 
(Act of 1897, chap. 98, § 1). 


2. States in which these requirements apply, 


a) 


b) 


To all kinds of establishments: California (supra) ; 
Delaware (supra); District of Columbia (supra) ; 
Indiana (supra); Iowa (supra); Massachusetts 
(supra); Michigan (supra); Missouri (supra); New 
Jersey (supra) ; Ohio (supra); Pennsylvania (supra) ; 
Rhode Isiand (supra) ; Tennessee (supra) ; Wisconsin 
(supra). 

To factories and workshops only: Minnesota (supra) ; 
New York (supra) ; West Virginia (supra). 


III. Heating of work-rooms, etc. 
In Delaware, in the act which applies to New Castle County, 
it is the duty of every person or corporation employing female 
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labor to provide such places for such female employees to work 
in during cold weather as shall be reasonably and comfortably 
warm (Acts of 1897, chap, 452, § 3). 

This same Act, §1, provides for separate lunch-rooms; and 
washing-sinks for every fifteen female employees. 


TABLE D. MISCELLANEOUS LEGISLATION 


Earnings of the married woman her separate property. 

Nearly every state and territory, in one form or another, pro- 
vides that the earnings of a married woman shall be her 
separate property. 

Sex shall be no disqualification for any business, vocation, pro- 
fession, or calling pursued by men: California (Constitution, 
Art. 20, § 18) ; Illinois (Starr & Curtis Annot. Stat., chap. 48, 
§4; Washington (Statutes, title 18, § 3322). 


Deductions from wages of women and children prohibited. 
In Massachusetts deductions from the wages of women and 
children who are paid by day or hour, and are employed in 
manufacturing and mechanical establishments, for time during 
which machinery is stopped if said women and minors are 
refused the privilege of leaving the mill while the damage to 
said machinery is being repaired; and if such employees are 
detained in their work-rooms during the time of the breaking 
down of the machinery, they shall not be compelled to make up 
the time lost by such breakdown unless they are compensated 
therefor at the regular rate of wages (Rev. Laws 1902, chap. 


106, § 69). 


Abusive language. 

In Delaware the law provides that it shall not be lawful for any 
employer of female labor, or any overseer, superintendent, or 
foreman, or boss of any such employer of female labor to use 
toward female employees any abusive, indecent, or profane lan- 
guage, or in any manner to abuse, misuse, unnecessarily expose 
to hardships, or maltreat any such female employee. Act 
applies to New Castle County only (Act of 1897, chap. 452, 
$4). 


Employment offices sending females to places of bad repute. 
No employment office shall send or cause to be sent any female 
help or servants to a place of bad repute, house of ill-fame, or 
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assignation house, or to a house or place of amusement kept for 
immoral purposes: Colorado (Acts of 1891, $7) ; Connecticut 
(Gen. Stat. 1902, chap. 259, § 4608). 


Employment of women in basements. 

In New York it is enacted that women and children shall not be 
employed or directed to work in the basements of mercantile 
establishments, unless permitted by the board of the depart- 
ment of health, or health commissioner of the town, city, or 
village, where such mercantile establishment is located. Such 
permission shall be granted unless it appears that such base- 
ment is not sufficiently lighted and ventilated and is not in good 
sanitary condition (Rev. Stat. of 1901, p. 2114, § 171). 


Feank P. MIEs. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


The Records of a Scottish Cloth Manufactory at New Mills, 
Haddingtonshire, 1681-1703. Edited from the Original 
Manuscripts, with Introduction and Notes, by W. R. Scott, 
M.A., D. Phil., Litt. D., for the Scottish History Society, 
Edinburgh: The University Press. 8vo, pp. xci+366. 

Since its organization in 1886 the Scottish Historical Society has 
accomplished much good work in unearthing and printing unpublished 
documents illustrative of the history of Scotland. Though its work 
has been of most value to the historian proper, the material made 
accessible by the society has presented not a few points of interest to 
the student of economics. This last publication, indeed, is one of 
considerable importance in enabling the economic historian to gain 
a far closer intimacy with the conditions of business management in 
Scotland at the close of the seventeenth century than could possibly 
have been had before its appearance. 

All during the seventeenth century the Scottish Parliament 
showed a keen desire to encourage the home manufacture of fine 
cloth. Special privileges were granted and factories were started at 
Bonnington, Ayr, and New Mills. These evidently obtained quite a 
little success in spite of the difficulties to be overcome, which were 
the necessity for importing skilled workmen, the hindrances to the 
disposing of the goods through the obstruction to free internal trade 
by the burghs, and the lack of sufficient capital. 

Misfortune during the civil wars, and probably other causes, 
seem to have been more than this New Mills factory could stand. At 
any rate, in 1681, another factory was established there, the one with 
which our volume has to do. Its organization was evidently the 
result of the prohibition by the Privy Council, on March 1 and 
April 11, 1681, of the importation and wearing of certain foreign 
manufactured goods. Many old, and some new, privileges were 
guaranteed to those setting up manufactures of cloth, linens, etc., 
e. g., naturalization, imported raw materials to be free of duty, 
exported manufactures to be free of duty for nineteen years after the 
foundation of any industry, capital invested not to be subject to public 
or local taxes, manufactories not to be liable for the quartering of 
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soldiers, servants employed to be free from military service for seven 
years. 

Several interesting facts bearing upon the organization of the 
company are contained in the “ Articles aggreed upon be the Mer- 
chands erectors of the cloth Manufactorie at Newmilnes.” The gov- 
ernment of the company was placed in the hands of a board of 
“managers” (directors) five in number, which was required to meet 
weekly. Four general meetings were to be held each year; only 
“ Octuall trading merchands ” were to be admitted to the society and 
“these alse be the consent of the wholl subscryvers, and upon the 
death of anie of the present subscryvers.” Persons of distinction 
seem, however, to have been eligible for election to the company. 

The disposition of the cloth manufactured was among the mem- 
bers of the company. To the cost of production was added 2d. per Is. 
per ell (1634 per cent.). At this valuation, the cloth was apportioned 
in convenient quantities and distributed by lot, each member having 
the right to draw once for each £100 sterling of stock held by him. 
In case a member did not remove his cloth in fourteen days it was 
sold by public auction. 

The company always carefully watched the evasion of the law 
against the importation of foreign cloth, which had become quite 
common by 1683-85. The Privy Council was persuaded to take 
action in the latter year and, among other things, authorized the com- 
pany to break open doors, chests, or other places where prohibited 
goods were suspected. That the company did not come to rely upon 
the mere logic of argument in influencing the “powers that be” is 
evidenced in many parts of the minutes: in one case, concerning a 
Bill upon freedom of trade being sent to the king, the managers 
ordered that there should be given to an official, who expected to be 
gratified, “ane pair of silk stockens if that will satisfie, if not four rex 
dollars, and half ane dolar to his man.” 

The prohibitory measures of 1681 were much neglected from 
1689-1701 and probably the New Mills company suffered some, 
though a gap in the minutes for that period prevents us from deter- 
mining to what extent. However in 1701, an Act was passed con- 
firming the previous prohibitions of the wearing or importing of 
foreign cloth as well as the export of yarn. This policy was adhered 
to, more or less faithfully, until 1704, when an act allowing export of 
wool struck a very serious blow at the Scottish woollen works. 

The union of Scotland with England which took place in 1707 
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established freedom of trade between the two countries, and English 
cloth (which was sold at much lower prices than the Scottish 
product) ceased to be prohibited. The New Mills company seems to 
have viewed the positis#n as hopeless and decided to wind up. After 
considerable delay this was accomplished by the spring of 1713. 

The minutes of the company printed in this volume, are, as 
already indicated, incomplete. They extend from 1681 to 1691 and 
from 1701 to 1703. On account of limitations of space, the minutes 
for the latter period have had excised from them, except for January, 
1701, and June, 1703, the names of managers attending each meeting, 
and the statistics of cloth made and sold. Dr. Scott has included 
with the minutes, in addition to the original contract of copartnership 
already referred to, an interesting and important “ Memorial Con- 
cerning the Cloath Manvfactory” which, as he states, may be 
regarded as a very early prototype of the modern prospectus: this is 
practically unique. References to the relations between the manage- 
ment of the company and its servants indicate that things did not 
always run smoothly: quite early, the managers ordered the estab- 
lishment of a prison at the works. Insubordinate employees were 
imprisoned or dismissed and even expelled from the district. Thiev- 
ing spinners were imprisoned “till the Mercat day and then to stand 
in time of the Mercat two hours, with a paper mentioning their fault 
in greatt letters.” 

The directors were not always as attentive to business as might 
be, and on February 24, 1682, the board resolved: “‘ This day there is 
two legg dollars consigned by each of the above written managers 
out of which they are to forfalt for every tymes absence from the 
meeting six pence, for 4 of ane houre after the tyme appointed one 
penny, %4 houre 2d. sterling, 34 of ane houre 3d. and for the houre 
4d. pence, .... ” The following month it was also resolved that if 
any managers undertook any particular duty “betwixt and there 
next meeting, if they shall faile to doe the same they shall forfalt 
foure shillings Scotts.” 

The “legg dollar” was the rex dollar of Holland, which had a 
value of 52s. 28d. sterling and, of course, twelve times that amount 
in Scots currency. In many cases, payment of purchases was 
adjusted by means of bills of exchange. As Dr. Scott points out in 
his excellent introduction, the rate of discount was much against 
Scotland during this period. A financial entry of November 5, 1701, 
shows that the company had to pay £2,706 Scots at Edinburgh to 
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secure a credit of £2152.10s Scots in bank money at Amsterdam, a 
total discount of more than 20 per cent. 

The minutes give considerable information concerning the rate of 
wages in the Scottish cloth industry about this time. Native labor 
was generally cheaper than in England, but imported skilled labor 
had to be paid for at a higher rate. Shearmen and drawers received 
from Is to 1s. 8d. a day as compared with the English rate of Is. 
The purchasing power of this amount can be gauged from the 
amount paid to the master of the works for boarding apprentices — 
2s. sterling per week. Contracts seem to have been entered into with 
imported workmen for as long as seven years at a time. 

Sufficient has been written to show that Dr. Scott’s volume, 
though apparently uninviting at first glance, is really a mine of inter- 
esting details concerning the organization and business management 
of an important industry of the late seventeenth century. The min- 
utes are encumbered, naturally, with much dead matter, but the 
student will easily forgive this in view of the importance of the 
remainder. Much praise is due to the editor not only for his careful 
transcription of the records but especially for the attractive and 
discriminating introduction he has written. There is very little in it 
which one would be willing to dispense with; on the other hand, 
there is much that causes one to regret that the limitation in size of 
the volume did not allow him much more space for his scholarly pre- 
face. As it is, it immensely increases the value and usefulness of 
the book. 


E. R. Dewsnup. 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


Restrictive Railway Legislation. By Henry S. Haines. New 
York: The Macmillan Co., 1905. 8vo, pp. ix + 355. 

Railways and Their Rates. By Epwin A. Pratt. London: 
John Murray, 1905. 8vo, ix + 358. 

Among the many books called forth by the general interest in 
railway problems the contributions of Mr. Haines and Mr. Pratt will 
be found interesting and helpful. Mr. Haines has had a wide 
experience in railway management which equips him to discuss the 
problems in a way that an outsider could not easily do. He has 
apparently found more time to digest and arrange his material than 
is sometimes shown in the books of active business men. The 
breadth of view manifested in his analysis of problems is not always 
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found in men who are doing things. We expect it from the scholar 
who merely thinks and writes about what other men do. 

The title of the book, Restrictive Railway Legislation, is some- 
what misleading. The author devotes much more space to a history 
and discussion of railroad corporations, finance, construction, opera- 
tion, traffic, rate-making, and a consideration of the principles on 
which legislation should rest, than to an account of restrictive legisla- 
tion. His treatment of all of these topics is of the general, suni- 
marizing order demanded by the busy reader, rather than the careful 
detail sought for by the student. For two things the book is to be 
especially commended: first, a clear setting forth and balancing 
against each other of the conditions for and the results of competition 
and combination; second, a statement of the basis on which any 
legislation should rest. 

Class legislation, either for the railroads or for the middlemen, is 
condemned. They are organized and able to protect their own 
interests. The general public, the consumers and producers, are 
incapable of self-protection by reason of their lack of organization. 

These it is who have a right to claim that protection trom the state which 
can alone represent them, when they really need it; and it is only a question, 
first as to what they need, and then as to the efficient means to secure it for 
them. On this foundation rests the justice of state regulation of railroad rates 
and the equitable mode of such regulation (p. 282). 


In this and many similar statements Mr. Haines shows such 
breadth of view that he might even be said to hold a brief for the 
public as against both railways and middlemen. 

Mr. Pratt confesses in his preface that he holds a brief for the 
railways, and he proceeds to make out a strong case for them. It is 
the English railways in particular that he defends against the criti- 
cism made against their high charges. His book is filled with tables 
of capitalization and rates, comparing English and continental or 
American railways, and showing, first, why English rates might 
justly be higher than those of other countries, and, second, that, 
when service is considered, the English rates are not much, if any, 
higher than those of other countries with which comparison can be 
made. 

Under the first head Mr. Pratt shows how the high capitalization 
of English roads is due to the restrictions and conditions which the 
public imposed on railway construction, and the high cost of opera- 
tion is due to the careful restrictions imposed by the public authorities 
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in the interest of safety. In contrast with this, European and Ameri- 
can roads have a low capitalization, because of subsidies and favors 
received in construction, and low operation cost, because they are left 
with much greater freedom to operate their roads as they see fit. 
On the second point Mr. Pratt insists that English freight rates 
should be compared with American express rates, because their 
freight service is substantially similar to our express service (p. 10). 

Several chapters are given to answering complaints made by 
English shippers against the favors shown to export and import 
trade. Other chapters show the railway conditions in France, Ger- 
many, Holland, Belgium, and Denmark. Although partisan in its 
character, the book contains much valuable information conveniently 
arranged. 

WitiiamM HI. 
University oF CHIcaco. 


Banking and Currency. By Ernest Syxes, B.A. London: 
Butterworth & Co., 1905. 12mo, pp. xii+244-+index 14. 

As stated in the preface, this book is intended mainly as a text- 
book for students, with the hope that it may be of some assistance to 
those who are reading for the examinations held under the Institute 
of Bankers, the London Chamber of Commerce, and other examining 
bodies. The work treats of a wide range of subjects, including 
money, banking, credit, crises, the stock exchange, commercial law, 
and foreign exchange. As banker, Mr. Sykes has come in contact 
with the different phases of banking practice. Consequently, the 
book is especially interesting as a practical treatise. 

In his discussion of prices the author retains the classical theory, 
holding that the value of money is affected by two different sets of 
causes. 

On the one hand, we have a set of causes intimately connected with the 
supply of vendible commodities; on the other hand, we have to consider the 
amount of money and the economies in its use (p. 11). 

He quotes with approval John Stuart Mill’s statement that 

the amount of goods and transactions being the same, the value of money is 
inversely as its quantity multiplied by what is called rapidity of circulation 
(p. 13). 


The book adds little to current discussions of the effect of credit 
upon prices. Credit instruments (bills, notes, checks, and so on) are 
included within the category of money (pp. 3 and 13). Credit is 
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based upon the quantity of precious metals in circulation and its 
quantity is roughly proportionate to that of its basis. However, the 
proportion is mot exact, and so the paper circulation has the useful 
attribute of elasticity (p. 13). 

Every creation of credit increases the quantity of money which may be put 
into circulation, and so has an effect on prices. The creation of credit increases 
the effective power of demanding goods, that is, it increases the power of 
demanding and paying for goods, and this is equivalent to an increase of the 
quantity of money (p. 56). 


Mr. Sykes finds the explanation of crises in speculation and credit. 

Speaking generally, all, or almost all, monetary crises are caused by 
excessive speculation (p. 220). Speculation acts upon prices by means of an 
increase in credit (p. 222). If credit did not exist and everything had to be 
paid for in gold or silver, the limitations of speculation would be very narrow 
(p. 222). 


Excepting the Baring crisis of 1890, which was not known to the 
public until the danger was past, London has been free from panics 
for thirty years. This has been due to three causes: (1) a wide 
speculative movement has been hindered by the tendency to falling 
prices; (2) bankers have conducted their business on sounder lines 
than formerly; (3) the number of accommodation bills discounted 
has greatly declined (pp. 227-29). 

The chief interest of the book to the American reader lies in its 
description of English financial institutions. In describing the recent 
development of English banking, the author says that “two tenden- 
cies are very marked, the tendency toward concentration by means of 
amalgamation and purchase, and the spread of branch banking” 
(p. 99). 

Mr. Sykes’ account of the monetary and banking systems of the 
United States is unsatisfactory. He omits important elements from 
his discussion, and his description is not entirely accurate. He states 
that national banks are required to maintain cash reserve propor- 
tioned to their total liabilities; in fact, the reserve is held against 
deposits alone. 

Finally, the reader is impressed by the author’s—or is it the 
typesetter’s ?>— frequent confused use of pronouns and verbs. The 
following sentences are at least grammatically interesting : 

Pitt had repealed the clause in the charter of the Bank of England for- 
bidding them to lend to the Government beyond the amount of their capital, 
and was drawing freely on the Bank, which was compelled to honour his 
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drafts, although it lent under protest (p. 65). A Committee of the House of 
Commons examined the books of the Bank and reported it perfectly solvent, 
and the Bank were authorized to issue £1 and £2 notes to take the place of 
guineas in small payments (p. 66). 
Rosert Morris. 
University oF CHIcaco. 


Life Assurance Primer: A Text-Book. By Henry Mor, 
F.FA., F.1.A. New York: C. C. Hine’s Sons Co., 1904. 
Pp. 152. 

The Life Insurance Company. By WILLIAM ALEXANDER. 
(Appleton’s Business Series.) New York: D. Appleton & 
Co., 1905. Pp. 281. 

The Business of Life Insurance. By MILes MENANDER Dawson. 
New York: A. S. Barnes & Co., 1905. Pp. 404. 

In the main, with Mr. Moir’s Life Assurance Primer, as with 
the other books under consideration, small occasion for criticism 
exists upon questions of technical or scientific accuracy. With 
this as with the remaining texts the important aspect for present 
purposes is the textbook aspect. 

From this point of view the Primer is scarcely to be commended. 
In the first place, it is not a primer at all, but so far as it is adapted 
to any sort of classroom service, seems to fit best the needs of 
advanced work—where the emphasis may rightly be mainly 
algebraic and logarithmic. The beginner in insurance is chiefly 
concerned with descriptive material and with the _ theoretical- 
arithmetical phases of the subject; he does not need and cannot 
hold matter of actuarial lore and actuarial formulas. It is also to 
be said that the author of the Primer has not adequately appreciated 
the differece between an elementary text and an elementary 
cyclopedia. His book has learning, accuracy, and clarity; but 
teachability and disciplinary adaptation are completely sacrificed to 
logical exposition and to schematic exhaustiveness. The author 
fails to recognize that for textbook purposes a large part of the 
entire truth may safcly be left go without saying, the while that 
certain aspects of the subject may need resaying in a dozen ways 
and from a dozen different points of view. 

Of Mr. Alexander’s The Life Insurance Company it must be 
said that, judged from the point of view of what appears to be its 
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purpose, too high praise can hardly be accorded to it. It is, indeed 
a “primer” with all a primer’s defects and merits ; a text of so great 
skill in presentation that it may be trusted pretty nearly to teach 
itself; of surpassing snap and go; of perfect mastery in all the 
technique of exposition; of consistent actuality and concreteness 
of method ; of interest almost rivaling a) story-book. 

The question, however, remains whether for disciplinary pur- 
poses and for the higher ends of teaching Mr. Dawson’s The 
Business of Life Insurance may not offer the greater sum of 
advantages. With this last book there will, at all events, be some- 
thing for the instructor to do; there are difficulties in it—problems 
of theory, issues of fact and of reasoning, original and far-reaching 
views upon problems of internal administration, or of economic 
bearing, government supervision, public ownership, and the like— 
the opportunity and the necessity for thought, for discussion, and 
for disagreement. In short, precisely because the book is more than 
a text, it is for textbook purposes better than a text. A good 
example of all this is the author’s discussion of “When is new 
business profitable ?”—in regard to which it may, by the way, be 
said that, in this reviewer’s opinion, the doctrine is wrong. 


H. J. Davenporrt. 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 
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